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Precision Instruments Industry Urges 
End of Foreign Trade Discriminations 


The precision measuring instruments 
manufacturing industry, whose exports 
are running more than $270 million 
annually, can raise their export earn- 
ings if trade restrictions imposed by 
foreign Governments are eased. 

This view was brought out by indus- 
try spokesmen at a Department of 
Commerce conference held on April 12. 
The conference was the seventh of a 
series the Department is holding to 
bring out the nature of restrictions 
American manufacturers face in their 
dealings abroad and to obtain the views 
of industry on measures the Govern- 
ment may take to boost sales of US. 
products abroad. 

The precision measuring instruments 
industry manufacturers and distributes 
scientific and professional instruments 
having wide applicability for both 
civilian and military purposes. 

Spokesmen told the conference that 
in their dealings abroad they encounter 
discriminatory tariffs, licensing restric- 


tions, special taxation, exchange restric- 
tions, product classification problems, 
and related handicaps. They urged that 
the United States use its good offices 
to prevail on other Governments to dis- 
continue such practices as the require- 
ment for large prior deposits in import 
transactions. 

Spokesmen also said it would be 
helpful if the U.S. Government would 
further speed up its machinery for 
issuing export licenses. They urged 
that items subject to export control be 
continually reviewed with the object of 
decontrolling commodities not deemed 
strategic by other countries. Removal 
of such U.S. products from export 
restrictions, they said, would place U.S. 
producers on a more nearly equal foot- 
ing with their foreign competitors. 

Secretary of Commerce Frederic H. 
Mueller opened the conference and em- 
phasized the importance of the Govern- 
ment’s export program, which he said 
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Field Offices Help With Export Controls 


The U.S. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices are staffed with personnel 
experienced in U.S. export controls. 
Whether export control information is 
needed or assistance with an export 
shipment, Fiéld Offices can help. 


Among other export control services, 
Field Offices can: 


Get priority action for processing an 
application for export license, if an 
emergency exists. 


Extend the validity period of an ex- 
port license. 


Make other amendments to an export 
license. 


Explain export control regulations. 


Help with clearance of shipments 
through collectors of customs. 


Assist with Schedule B commodity 
classfication problems. 


Approve U.S. import certificates. 


Provide export control forms and 
printed informational material. 


The nearest Field Office should be 
consulted for information and assist- 
ance on export control regulations and 
problems. 

Sperewye N. Mex., 321 Post Office Bldg., 

Phone 7-0311. 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bldg., 66 Luckie 

St., N.W., JAckson 2-4121. 

Boston 9, Mass., U.S. Post Office and Court- 
house Bidg. CApitol 3-2312 or 2313. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y¥., 504 Federal Bidg., 117 Elli- 
cott St., MAdison 4216. 

Charleston 4, 8S. C., Area 2, Sergeant Jasper 
Bidg., West End Broad St. Phone: 2-7771. 

Cheyenne, ere, 207 Majestic Bldg., 16th St. 
and Capito Ave. Phone 8-8931. 

a 6, Ill., Room 1302, 226 W. Jackson 
Blvd. ANdover 38-3600. 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 915 Fifth Third Bank 
Bidg., 36 E. Fourth St. DUnbar 1-2200. 


Cleveland 1, Ohio, Federal Reserve Bank 
a E. 6th St. and Superior Ave. CHerry 
rE . 


Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104 Merchandise Mart. 
Riverside 8-5611. 


Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse, 
KEystone 4-4151. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 
WoOodward 3-9330. 


Greensboro, N. C., 407 U.S. Post Office Bldg. 
Phone 3-8234. 


Houston 2, Tex., 610 Scanian Bldg., 405 Main 
Street, CApitol 2-7201. 


Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg. 
ELgin 4-7111. 


Kansas City 6, Mo., Room 2011, 911 Walnut 
St. BAltimore 1-7000. 


Les Angeles 15, Calif.. Room 450, 1031 S. 
Broadway, Richmond 9-4711. 


Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 
JAckson 6-3426. 


Miami 32, Fia., 316 U.S. Post Office Bidg. 
FRanklin 9-5431. 


Minneapolis 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitan Bldg. 
FEderal 2-3211. 


New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 
EXpress 2411. 


New York 1, N. Y., Empire State Bldg. 
LOngacre $-3377. 


Philadelphia 7, Pa., Jefferson Bldg., 1015 
Chestnut St. WAlnut 3-2400. 


Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave, 
ALpine 8-5851. 


Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 
Grant 1-5376. 


Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U.S. Courthouse 
Bidg. CApital 6-3361. 


Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. Phone: 2-7138. 


Richmond 19, Va., Room 309 Parcel Post 
Bldg. MIlton 4-9471. 


St. Leuis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bldg. 
MAin 1-8100. 


Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW. Temple &t. 
EMpire 4-2552. 

San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Custom- 
house. YUkon 6-3111. 

Savannah, Ga., 235 U.S. Courthouse and P.O 
Bldg. ADams 2-4755. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 809 Federal Office Bldg.. 
909 First Ave. MUtual 2-3300. 
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New National Export Program 





What Business Can Do To Expand Exports 


Buyer Viewpoint Revealed by 


New Foreign Trade Survey 


A poll of potential buyers of U.S. products around the world indi- 
cates that U.S. industry is sometimes thought to be too casual in its 
approach to foreign sales. 

It isn’t that American business isn’t getting a good share of for- 
eign trade. Firms that survey the market and go after the business 
do sell their products. This is demonstrated by the fact that U.S. exports 
have grown substantially in recent years, rising from $12.3 billion in 
1953 to a record $19.5 billion in 1957. In the past 2 years, however, 
this figure has dropped by about 16 percent. There are many reasons 
for this temporary decline, but one with which U.S. business should be 
specifically concerned is the increasing competition in export markets, 

To get the buyer’s viewpoint on how U.S. industry can meet this 
competition and increase its stake in a rapidly expanding world market, 
commercial officers in widely scattered American Foreign Service posts 
went out and interviewed local importers, agents and users of U.S. 
products. Their spot survey was part of the new export expansion pro- 
gram to sell more goods abroad. 

They found no lack of interest in U.S. goods. Foreign consumers 
prefer American products because of their high quality, superior per- 
formance and excellent design, and, in a good many instances, they are 
willing to pay a premium to get them. But American attitudes and 
methods of doing business abroad are sometimes frustrating to the 
foreign dealer and consumer. In the interest of fostering better com- 
mercial relations for the mutual advantage of buyer and seller, those 
interviewed aired some of these frustrations and suggested ways in 


which they might be overcome, 


Suggest Ways to Expand Exports 

Their consensus was that American 
firms could boost their foreign sales ap- 
preciably if they would apply the same 
selling and marketing skills to their 
export markets as they do to those at 
home, Too often, foreign businessmen 
claim, U.S. suppliers are inclined to 
treat their export organizations as 
“poor relations.” They feel that when 
times are difficult in the United States, 
Americans are quite willing to do busi- 
ness averseas, but when business at 
home is good the U.S. businessman pre- 
fers not to be bothered with export 
markets. Oversea businessmen deplore 
the tendency of many Americans to 
think of the foreign market as a place 
where surplus production can be dis- 
posed of, rather than as a steady cus- 
tomer having its own needs, peculiari- 
ties and preferences. 

These businessmen had many sugges- 
tions to make on how U.S. supplie 
could expand their foreign sales—b 
on the same principles that apply to 
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any market, whether foreign or do- 
mestic. 

U.S. suppliers, they said, should in- 
tensify advertising campaigns, empha- 
sizing brand names, quality, novelty 
and performance of their products, 
They should keep in close personal con- 
tact with their foreign distributors and 
agents; reply promptly to inquiries— 
letters, not just literature; quote prices 
in the native currency, and c.if., not 
f.o.b; cut down on distribution and 
middleman costs to reduce prices; print 
sales literature and instructions in lo- 
cal languages; and be willing to sell in 
small lots. They should examine the 
effectiveness of their foreign sales out- 
lets; provide more technical assistance 
and better service to foreign distribu- 
tors and users; and, above all, tailor 
products to fit local consumer demands 
and tastes. 


Push Sales 


US. firms, they said, tend to over- 
depend on large agency houses for 
business. Too many American firms 


looking for local agents and distribu- 
tors seek out the large, established 
commercial firms. While this is a nat- 
ural reaction, it is this type of firm 
which represents so many lines that 
very often it cannot make an aggres- 
sive sales effort on behalf of all of its 
principal. To sell their products in the 
strong competitive market of today, 
U.S. firms neg either to visit their 
agencies more frequently to push sales, 
set up their own sales offices abroad, 
or pick small houses, giving them an 
exclusive territory, quick service, and 
strong backing. 


As an illustration of what can be 
done in foreign markets, one enterpris- 
ing oversea manager for a U.S. firm, 
with the assistance of the U.S. Embas- 
sy language officer; has established lo- 
cal language classes. In addition, this 
manager spends half his time outside 
the office traveling throughout the 
country. As he puts it “the proprietors 
of the hundreds of small stores here 
are only order takers for our products, 
I intend to make salesmen of them.” 


Stress Quality Advantages 


When oversea businessmen were 
asked if all things were equal whether 
they would prefer a U.S. product to 
other makes, the reply was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of the American. Given 
this favorable atmosphere, it appears 
that an aggressive and well-planned 
sales campaign could overcome price 
disadvantages in many markets, espe- 
cially those which have recently opened 
their doors to dollar imports. 


Another way to hurdle the price fac- 
tor, when it exists, is to search the 
company line for products unique to 
the country, or which are competitive 
in price, in order to establish the com- 
pany name and then gradually expand 
the line. This technique, which is being 
tried by a well-known U.S. firm with 
high expectations of success, should be 
particularly effective in small busi- 
nesses. 

American firms were urged not to 
rule out foreign markets simply be- 
cause wages are supposedly so low that 
U.S. goods cannot compete. In many 
areas a product can be sold on the 
basis of its novelty alone, and other 
items of unquestioned superiority—such 
as fountain pens, drills, saws, and in- 
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dustrial machinery or processes which 
reduce manufacturing costs—are of 
great interest and should find a con- 
tinuing, even if limited, market. 


Followup, Servicing Important 

Special emphasis was placed on the 
need for personal followthrough in 
stimulating trade. Foreign businessmen 
said that U.S. firms do not send their 
representatives abroad often enough 
and that when they do go they don’t 


stay as long as they should to do a suf- 
ficiently thorough job. Such visits 
should include technicians who can ad- 
vise buyers on installation, function, 
and distribution of their products. Cus- 
tomers are lost and agents are dis- 
couraged all too often because of in- 
different attention from the parent 
company. 

To overcome geographic disadvan- 
tages sometimes encountered in com- 
peting with nearby magufacturers, U.S. 
firms should have trained technicians 
readily available to service the equip- 
ment they sell. Users of U.S. machin- 
ery complain that servicing delays and 
slow deliveries of replacement or repair 
parts result in loss of valuable produc- 
tion time. On the other hand, competi- 
tors feature on-the-spot factory-trained 
mechanics, immediate availability of 
every part, whether for replacement or 
repair, and guarantee prompt, efficient 
service at a reasonable cost. 


Offer Better Credit Terms 


A complaint repeatedly heard was 
that of the poor credit terms offered 
by most U.S. exporters compared with 
those of competitors. It is strange, they 
said, that businesses which have built 
up a tremendous volume of internal 
sales in the United States through 
varied and generous credit-buying ar- 
rangements should be reluctant to pro- 
vide more liberal terms to reputable 
firms abroad. For one thing, longer pay- 
ment terms would permit larger and 
more diversified. inventories overseas, 
where short-term credit or cash sales 
tend to limit orders. 


In one country. it was pointed out 
that an important factor excluding U.S. 
truck manufacturers from a large mar- 
ket was their reluctance or inability to 
extend long-term credits when West 
German and other suppliers offer sales 





arrangements for 2-year periods. In 
other cases, where U.S. firms offer sales 
terms ranging from cash to 90 days 
for most consumer goods, most Euro- 
pean and Japanese exporters are ex- 
tending credit for at least 180 days. 


Make Product Fit Need 

U.S. mass-produced consumer goods 
do well provided they fit local tastes 
and specifications, In general, foreign 
consumers find the quality good and 
the prices attractive. But goods,’ espe- 


cially electrical appliances and equip- 
ment, which have not been adapted for 
local use cannot compete with similar 
third-country products. Several in- 
stances were cited to illustrate how 
failure to take local requirements and 
preferences into account has discour- 
aged sales and added to the cost. For 
example, most U.S. electrical appli- 
ances delivered to one country have 
a different color coding scheme for wir- 
ing than that required by local law. 
The color has to be changed, thus in- 
creasing the cost of the appliance. 


Another example is radios. Most for- 
eign competitors offer radios which 
can be operated on several different 
voltages and even the most modestly 
priced are equipped with a shortwave 
band reception very popular overseas, 
whereas U.S. radios generally are lim- 
ited to one voltage and carry the short- 
wave feature only in the more elab- 
orate sets. 


Recognize Language Barrier 


Again there is the matter of lan- 
guage. One importer has been doing 
very well with U.S. paints in the “do- 
it-yourself” line. They are 20-40 per- 
cent higher in price than other paints, 
but the quality is so good buyers are 
willing to pay the extra cost. When the 
importer tried to get his American sup- 
plier, however, to put native language 
labels on the paint cans and to print 
advertising literature in that language, 
he met with no success. “How can you 
expect the average ‘do-it-yourselfer’ in 
this country to read English,” he asked. 


A large user of U.S. machinery and 
equipment told one commercial officer 
that he was unable to get instructions 
in the native tongue even if the equip- 
ment cost $100,000 or more, while com- 
petitors give instruction on construc- 
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tion, maintenance, and operation in 
four languages on everything from in- 
dustrial machinery down to the sim- 
plest household gadget. 


Courtesy Means Business 

Still another oft-reiterated complaint 
is that U.S. manufacturers aren’t inter- 
ested in small orders. European dealers, 
they said, will accept small orders of 
even $100-$200, while American ex- 
porters will accept only large orders. 
A representative of an American shirt 
manufacturer who submitted orders to 
his U.S. supplier from the retailers as 
he received them was told that an or- 
der for 20 dozen was hardly worth con- 


sidering, although this is a large order 
for most retailers in his country. He 
also complained of the tendency of U.S. 
firms to produce large lots of a particu- 
lar item and then discontinue it. His 
buyers, he said, once they like a cer- 
tain item, will continue to buy it as 
long as they can get it. rf 

Other importers believe that Ameri- 
can suppliers are indifferent to export 
sales to the extent of not even bother- 
ing to answer inquiries. As a case in 
point, one importer wrote to about 60 
firms listed under “cotton goods” at 
the U.S. Embassy’s commercial library. 
Of the seven who answered, only three 
expressed an interest in exporting. 


Oversea Markets -Exit 


To sum it all up, foreign dealers and 
consumers in general have a high opin- 
ion of U.S. goods. Thev know they have 
an excellent reputation for ingenuity, 
craftsmanship, and design, and that 
U.S. manufacturers are constantly 
working to improve their products. 
They would like to buy them. But in 
the buyer’s market of today, the over 
sea consumer isn’t going to seek out 
the American product when other sup- 
pliers are knocking on his door. 

The market for American-made goods 
is there, as manifested by the tremen- 
dous volume of U.S. exports. In to- 
day’s propitious setting of world pros- 
perity, new frontiers are continually 
opening for Americans to do business— 
both in new products and in reintro- 
duction of those formerly excluded— 
but the U.S. supplier is going to have 
to go out and get the business and 
work at keeping it. 


- 









French imports of oilseeds from out- 
side the franc zone are expected to in- 
crease substantially later this year be- 
cause of the reduced 1959-60 West 
African peanut crop, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service has announced. 

In recent years France has imported 
around 400,000 short tons of peanuts 
from the former French territories in 
West Africa, but commercial peanut 
production there is off sharply this 
year. 


Foreign Commerce Week!y 
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Development Loan Fund Aids U.S. 
Investment in Foreign Enterprises 


Edwin D. Kirby 


Deputy Managing Director for Private Enterprise 


Development Loan Fund 


The Development Loan Fund can help American companies estab- 
lish new enterprises in the developing countries of the Far East, South 
Asia, Africa, the Middle East, and Latin America. The main purpose of 
the Fund is to assist the economic development of less developed coun- 
tries of the free world. In carrying out this purpose, the Fund is re- 
quired to support and encourage private investment and other private 
participation. The Fund is convinced that the greater use of private 
American talent, enterprise, and capital is an essential part of our 
national effort to assist the economic development of these countries. 


How DLF Operates 


The Development Loan Fund is a 
U.S. Government corporation estab- 
lished in 1957 to make financing avail- 
able for specific projects in less de- 
veloped countries. The projects may be 
basic, such as roads, railroads, dams, or 
harbors, or directly productive or ex- 
tractive undertakings, such as indus- 
trial, mining, shipping, fishing, or agri- 
cultural enterprises. Loans may be made 
to any responsiblie entity, private or 
public, American or foreign, or mixed. 
In the industrial and commercial sector 
the DLF gives strong preference to pri- 
vate ventures, particularly ventures be- 
tween American private investors and 
local private interests. 


Projects must be economically and 
technically sound, and there must be 
reasonable prospect that the loan will 
be repaid. Projects must makea contri- 
bution to the economic growth of the 
country in which they are located and 


DLF Loan Approvals, by Country 
as of March 31 

{In millions of dollars] 

Country 
DIS + incdanesctsitionessxssinitecsctsiiipibetepinataals 
Ceylon .... 
Ecuador . 
Egypt ...... . 

i 43.00 
REE Re ET ee 5.40 
Haiti 
Honduras 
India 












Malaya 
Morocco 
Nyasaland 
Pakistan 
Paraguay 
Philippines ... 
Spain 
Sudan 
Taiwan .... 
Thailand 


Turkey 
Tunisia 
Uruguay 
Vietnam 
Yugoslavia 
Others 





Total 
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must be acceptable to the government 
of the country in which the investment 
is proposed. The DLF will not lend 
money if financing is available on rea- 
sonable terms from other free world 
sources, and specifically does not com- 
pete with the Export-Import Bank or 
the World Bank. Private investors must 
give evidence of a substantial invest- 
ment in the project out of their own re- 
sources. 

The Development Loan Fund’s capital 
funds are provided by periodic Congres- 
sional appropriations. As loans are re- 
paid and interest fees earned in both 
dollars and foreign currencies, such re- 
ceipts may be re-loaned to other bor- 
rowers. The DLF not only provides 
loans and other forms of credit, but it 
can also guarantee the repayment, 
preferably in part, of loans by private 
lenders which otherwise meet the DLF’s 
normal criteria. The DLF does not 
make grants or directly acquire equity 
securities. The Development Loan Fund 
can accept foreign currencies in repay- 
ment of its loans. Thus, it is in a posi- 
tion to assist sound projects which can- 
not be financed from other sources be- 
cause of the limited dollar repayment 
capacity of certain countries, or because 
of their uncertain political or economic 
stability. 


How to Apply for Loans 


Applications to DLF should be made 
in writing and in English and should 
include a full description of the pro- 
posal in its technical, economic, and fi- 
nancial aspects, and identifications of all 
parties and interests involved in suffi- 
cient detail to permit at least a prelimi- 
nary evaluation of the kind a bank 
would make. The subjects to be cov- 
ered are outlined in a brochure avail- 
able from DLF on request. If the pre- 
liminary examination warrants, the 
DLF may ask the applicant to provide 
more detailed information, engineering 
designs and surveys, etc. Efforts to ob- 


tain financing from other sources should 
be fully described. 

Interest’ rates vary with the nature 
of each project. As a general rule, loans 
for industrial and commercial projects 
bear interest at the rate charged by the 
Export-Import Bank, which currently 
is 5% percent. 

Funds are generally made available 
to borrowers under one of two pro- 
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cedures. One is the reimbursement pro- 
cedure, under which the borrower pays 
for goods and services as set forth in 
the loan agreement and is reimbursed 
by DLF upon presentation of suitable 
vouchers. The other is the letter-of- 
commitment procedure, under which 
DLF establishes credit in a U.S. bank 
of the borrower’s choice against which 
the borrower can draw for specified 
purposes. 

Applications may be submitted 
through any U.S. Embassy or USS. 
Operations Mission abroad, or sent di- 
rectly to the Development Loan Fund, 
Washington 25, D.C. Prospective ap- 
plicants in the United States or pros- 
pective investors whose investment 
plans are in the exploratory stage or 


(Continued on page 7%) 











U.S. Trade With the Soviet Bloc: 


1950-59 


Ernest Rubin 


European Division 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


Trade between the United States and the countries of the Soviet 
bloc in Europe (Albania, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, 
Rumania, Soviet Zone of Germany, and the U.S.S.R.) from 1950 through 
1959 made up an extremely small share of total U.S. foreign trade. In 
this 10-year period, imports from the Soviet bloc countries in Europe 
averaged $59 million, and exports to the bloc, $34 million annually. The 
accompanying chart gives data on U.S. trade with the bloc, 1950-59. 
European Soviet bloc countries accounted for 0.5 percent of total U.S. 
imports and 0.2 percent of total U.S. exports for the decade ending in 


1959. 

Last year U.S. imports from this area 
reached $80.7 million, the highest dollar 
value since $80.5 million in 1950. These 
figures are “current” dollars and have 
not been adjusted for price inflation 
during the period. If the 1959 figures 
were expressed in 1950 dollars, actual 


value of 1959 imports probably would 
be 10- to 15-percent below that of 1950. 


The low point for U.S. imports from 
bloc countries during this decade was 
$36.4 million in 1953. Imports from this 
area gradually increased in 1954, 1955, 
and 1956. In 1957, however, there was 
a decrease of U.S. imports from the 
bloc, primarily because of the marked 
drop in imports from the U.S.S.R. caused 
by the sharp U.S. public reaction to 
the Soviet Union’s intercession in Hun- 
gary in November 1956. 


There was a slight increase ($2.5 mil- 
lion) in U.S. imports from the bloc in 
1958 over 1957. An increase of $17 mil- 
lion occurred in 1959 when our imports 
from this area rose to $80.7 million, 
compared with $63.7 million in 1958. 
Imports from the U.S:S.R. increased 
about $11 million and from Czecho- 
slovakia about $4 million. 


Pork Products, Furs Major Imports 


A few commodities, such as benzene, 
platinum, and chrome, accounted for 
the major part of increased imports 
from the bloc. Of the $80.7 million U.S. 
imports in 1959, the largest commodity 
group imported from the bloc, Polish 
ham and pork products, amounted to 
$22 million. Benzene, primarily from 
the U.S.S.R. plus small amounts from 
Poland and Czechoslovakia, accounted 
for $12 million, followed by fur imports 
of about $9 million, of which $6.8 mil- 
lion came from the Soviet Union. 
Throughout the decade pork products 
and furs accounted for about 50 percent 
of U.S. imports from the Soviet bloc in 
Europe. These commodities traditionally 
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have been important in trade between 
the United States and Eastern Europe. 

In the 5-year period 1955-59 US. 
imports of $55 million worth of benzene 
from the Soviet bloc appear to be the 
most significant new commodity coming 
from that area. The Soviet Union sup- 
plied about $37 million worth of this 


benzene. Apart from the commodities 
already noted, U.S. imports from the 
Soviet bloc consist of a wide variety of 
goods, including traditional specialty 
items such as Czechoslovak glass and 
costume jewelry, Polish Christmas tree 
ornaments, and various food delicacies 
from the U.S.S.R. (caviar), Hungary, 
and Rumania. Small quantities of con- 
sumer durables, such as typewriters and 
cameras, especially from the Soviet Zone 
of Germany, have occasioned interest in 
this country far in excess of the volume 
of these imports. 


Poland Main Export Recipient 


U.S. exports to the Soviet bloc, sub- 
ject to licensing since the first quarter 
of 1948, amounted to only $345 million 
for the enttire period 1950-59. Conse- 
quently, it is extremely difficult to dis- 
cern a valid statistical pattern or trend 
in our exports to this area. A further 
point that should be amplified regarding 
U.S. exports to this area is the special 
case of Poland. 

It will be observed from the chart 
that U.S. exports to the bloc countries 
for the 7-year period 1950-56 amounted 
to only $58 million, averaging slightly 
less than $6 million annually. For the 
3-year period 1957-59, however, U.S. 
exports amounted to $287 million, avs 
eraging almost $96 million annually. 
Of the $287 million exported to the 
bloc in these years, $252 million went 
to Poland. U.S. exports to Poland, 1957- 
59, primarily represent commodities 
procured under U.S. loans to Poland. It 
is estimated $30-$40 million were purely 


commercial exports outside the U.S. 
loans, and $210-$220 million were com- 
modities covered by the loans. 
Between 75 and 85 percent of total 
U.S. exports to bloc countries during 
the .decade consisted of nonindustrial 
commodities, mainly agricultural goods. 


No Definite Trends Appear 

Statistical data on U.S. trade with 
the Soviet bloc in the past decade pro- 
vide no basis for establishing trends or 
for attempting projections. With the 


exception of the two import categories 
noted (pork products and furs), repeti- 
tive or recurring trade between the 
United States and the Soviet bloc does 
not exist for either exports or imports. 
Noneconomic factors have largely de- 
termined trade levels, which makes 
evaluations of trends very tenuous. 


Purchases by countries of the Soviet 
bloc depend, in part, on the import 
plans of these countries, while U.S. ex- 
ports to these countries depend on ex- 
port licensing decisions as well as on 
willingness of U.S. suppliers to export 
to these countries. Table 1 shows the 
difference between license applications 
approved and actual U.S. exports to the 
Soviet Union for the period 1952-59. 
Many Soviet purchases are “one-shot” 
deals. 


Many Factors Limit Imports 


Factors which limit or tend to limit 
U.S. imports from the Soviet bloc in- 
clude outright prohibitions on certain 
products, such as certain Soviet furs 
and crabmeat, lack of most-favored- 
nation tariff treatment for Soviet bloc 
goods, and a very sensitive U.S. public 
opinion regarding trade with these 
countries. 


With regard to the purely economic 
needs of the U.S., there is little, at least 
at this time, that the European Soviet 
bloc has to offer. The United States, on 
the other hand, is in an economic posi- 
tion to supply a great many industrial 
requirements of the bloc countries. They 
are not in a favorable balance of pay- 
ments position, however, and probably 
would want private or governmental! 
credits as a condition for markedly ex- 
panding their purchases. The Johnson 
Act of 1934, as amended, is a bar to 
long term credits to Soviet bloc coun- 
tries. While the bloc countries some- 
times offer to pay by barter, this ar- 
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rangement usually is not satisfactory to 
U.S. firms. 

Given the foregoing and the probable 
continuance of substantial East-West 
tensions, it is questionable whether re- 
petitive trade between the United 
States and the bloc countries is likely 
to expand greatly. Some increases in 
both exports and imports are, however, 
entirely possible. The trade, therefore, 
probably will continue to be erratic, es- 
pecially with regard to U.S. exports to 
the bloc. 





Precision Instruments .. . 


(Continued from page 2) 


is designed to emphasize the profit 
opportunities for private initiative that 
exist in foreign lands. Many do not 
realize this, he said. 

The Secretary reported that U.S. ex- 
ports are on the rise and said there is 
“no reason” why a 10 to 15 percent 
increase should not be realized this 
year.. He expressed confidence that 
American ingenuity and know-how 
would accomplish this. 


The Secretary explained that the 
weekly industry meetings, in which the 
Department’s Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce and Business and Defense Serv- 
ices Administration are cooperating, 
are intended to show just what “road 
blocks” lie in the path of the export 
drive, so that U.S. negotiators at the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade conferences will know the prob- 
lems U.S. industry is up against. 

Walter Edwards, Deputy Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Domestic 
Affairs, also emphasized the importance 
of obtaining the industry viewpoint for 
GATT negotiations, and George Becker, 
Deputy Assistant Secretary for Inter- 
national Affairs, said that the nego- 
tiations have assumed added importance 
because of creation of the European 
Common Market. 

Information obtained at the confer- 
ences is expected to be particularly 
helpful to U.S. negotiators when mutual 
tariff concessions are discussed with 
representatives of foreign Governments 
in conferences to be held at Geneva this 
fall under the GATT. 


The Department’s expanded trade 
promotion program, which includes 
wider participation in trade fairs, was 
outlined at the conference by Nathaniel 
Knowles, Deputy Director of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce. 





Yugoslav lard imports have ceased as 
a result of a rapid expansion of pork 
and lard production in 1959, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 

Output will probably rise further in 
1960, as hog slaughter is expected to be 
up 21 percent from the high level of 
1959. In line with increased supplies, the 
Government has reduced the price of 


lard 18 percent to about 20 cents per 
pound, 
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Development Loan... 


(Continued from page 5) 


who are interested in discussing invest- 
ment possibilities generally in less 
developed countries, should get in touch 
with the Deputy Managing Director for 
Private Enterprise or the Chief of 
DLF’s Private Enterprise Division. Per- 
sonal visits are welcomed and can 
readily be arranged through these 
offices. 


In several countries the DLF has 
made loans to local financing institu- 
tions, usually privately owned, for re- 
lending to local companies for produc- 
tive purposes. Affiliates of American 
companies in these countries are, of 
course, eligible to apply for loans from 
such institutions. 


How to Supply Services 


The DLF does not contemplate ex- 
tending loans directly to U.S. exporters 
or suppliers, but cioes place primary 
emphasis on the use of its loans to fi- 
nance goods and services of U.S. origin. 
Thus, the actual contracting and pro- 
curement are done by the borrower, 
subject to the terms of the loan agree- 
ment. 


Interested suppliers are advised to 
write the DLF, Washington 25, D.C., 
to have their names placed on the mail- 
ing list to receive public announcements 
of loans as they are approved. Such an- 
nouncements generally describe the 
project and indicate how the borrower 
may be reached. Suppliers also are ad- 
vised to get on the mailing list of the 
Office of Small Business, International 
Cooperation Administration, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C., which publishes detailed 
lists and specifications, in terms of U.S. 
standards, of equipment being pro- 
cured under all U.S. foreign-assistance 
programs. 





U.S, exports of most livestock prod- 
ucts in January 1960 were well above a 
year earlier as a result of generally in- 
creased supplies and lower prices, ac- 
cording to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service. 

Substantial gains were made in ex- 
ports of animal fats, beef and veal, baby 
food, variety meats, cattle hides, hog 
casings, and mohair. Shipments of pork, 
lamb and mutton, canned sausages, kip 
skins, and sheep and lamb skins were 
down, 
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From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, U. $. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. 











Trade Mission to India 
To Report on Findings 


Businessmen interested in learning 
about practical opportunities for doing 
business in India are being invited by 
the U.S. Department of Commerce to 
a day-long meeting at the Astor Hotel 
in New York City on Wednesday, April 
27. At the meeting, the U.S. Trade Mis- 
sion to Bombay and Western India will 
report their findings. 

Timed to follow the American Man- 
agement Ass dciation Seminar on India, 
the conference will be opened at 10:30 
a.m. by Ellsworth Bunker, U.S. Ambas- 
sador to India. Mission members will 
report on foreign trade and licensing 
projects, investment climate, Indian 
industrialization, metalworking and ma- 
chinery requirements, and the avail- 
ability of consumer goods for local 
consumption. 

Bradley Fisk, Acting Assistant Secre- 
tary of Commerce for International 
Affairs, will present certificates of 
service to the five businessmen who 
made up the Trade Mission. In the 
afternoon, panel discussions will be held 
on the Indian metals machinery and in- 
dustrial equipment industries, export 
and import potentials, and the credit 
and investment situation. These discus- 
sions will be followed by individual con- 
sultations between attending business- 
men and Trade Mission members. 

Particulars of some 1,600 trade and 
investment opportunities developed by 
this and previous Missions to India and 
the U.S. Foreign Service will be avail- 
able for review and discussion. 

The five businessman members of the 
Mission are: Prescott C. Crafts, Jr., 
assistant vice president, First National 
Bank, Boston, Mass.; Philip R. Noll, 
chairman of the board, Noll Equipment 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio; Bernard Pincus, 
president, Bry-Block Co., Memphis, 
Tenn.; Walter H. Porth, assistant to 
the president for foreign affairs, A. O. 
Smith Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; and Grant 
L. Thrall, chairman and executive vice 
president, Ballagh & Thrall, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Several members of the three pre- 
vious Missions to India also will partici- 
pate in the panel discussions and in- 
dividual consultations. 

Attending from the Department of 
Commerce will be James McNally, Di- 
rector of the Mission and Assistant Di- 
rector, Office of Business Economics. 
BFC personnel will include H. P. Van 
Blarcom, Director, Trade Development 
Division, and Virginia Torosan and 
George Beck of the Far Eastern Divi- 
sion. 

Final report of the Trade Mission 
may be obtained from the Trade Mis- 
sions Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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Sugar Sales Boost Cuban Reserves, 


Commercial Arrears Remain Large 


Economic developments in Cuba in February were highlighted by 
a noted improvement in sugar production and exports; an increase in 
foreign exchange reserves, although large commercial arrears had accu- 
mulated; the signing of a trade and payments agreement with the 
Soviet Union; Government actions and policy statements favoring an 
economy under strict state control, and forging ahead with the agrar- 


ian reform. 


Sugar Production, Exports Up 
A total of 2.1 million Spanish long 
tons of raw sugar had been produced 


by the end of the month, about 40 per- 
cent of the 1960 production quota and 
35 percent over production in the corre- 
sponding period 1959. Both sugar ex- 
ports and forward sales were consider- 
ably higher than at the same time in 
the preceding year. The Government 
announced on February 5 the sale of 
345,000 tons of sugar to the U.S.S.R. for 
February-May delivery at 2.78 cents a 
pound, slightly below the price prevail- 
ing in the world market. 

A week later the Government an- 
nounced the signing of a trade and pay- 
ments agreement with the U.S.S.R. 
under which the Cuban Government 
agrees to ship that country an additional 
425,000 tons of sugar this year, payment 
to be made in the form of Soviet prod- 
ucts. The agreement also calls for Cuba 
to ship 1 million tons of sugar annually 
in 1961 through 1964, payment to be 
made 20 percent in U.S. dollars and the 
remaining in Soviet merchandise (For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, March 7, 1960, 
p. 5). 


Exchange Reserves Improve 


Cuba’s foreign exchange reserve posi- 
tion showed some improvement, accord- 
ing to the National Bank’s February 
statement. The National Bank consid- 
ered its available reserves to be $88.4 
million at the end of the month, an 
increase of $14.8 million over the pre- 
ceding month. Taking into considera- 
tion the short-term dollar obligations of 
quasi-government agencies, the Bank’s 
net foreign exchange position was in the 
neighborhood of $65 to $70 million. The 
improvement in exchange reserves un- 
doubtedly reflected expanded sugar ex- 
ports in the first 2 months of the year 
combined with deferfals for payment of 
imports and other obligations. The accu- 
mulated backlog of commercial arrears 
and other remittances in the latter part 
of February was estimated at $80 mil- 
lion. 

Other important developments oc- 
curred in the banking sector. The re- 
serve positions of commercial banks, 
which in the preceding 2 months had 
encountered difficulties, improved. Con- 





tributing factors were rediscount assist- 
ance by the National Bank; an increase 
in deposits, which was partly attribu- 
table to restrictions on foreign currency 
remittances; and a slackening demand 
for import-financing loans as a result 
of licensing and exchange restrictions. 

New legislation dissolved the Eco- 
nomic and Social Development Bank 
(BANDES), a credit agency organized 
by the former government to carry out 
large deficit public spending programs. 


Economic Planning Board Formed 

A Cabinet-level Central Planning 
Board was established to formulate pol- 
icies and coordinate ‘activities in the 
economic field. The new Board, headed 
by the Prime Minister, is expected to 
provide a mechanism for more effective 
direction of the revolutionary govern- 
ment’s economic programs. 


Public pronouncements by high gov- 
ernment officials probably portended 
future economic policies. The Prime 
Minister in a speech before labor groups 
attacked the private enterprise system 
and proposed to establish state-con- 
trolled industries wherein all Cuban 
workers would make 4-percent volun- 
tary payroll contributions. He stated 
he expected $45 million in the first year 
from such contributions and that the 
Government would spend $152 million in 
state-owned industries within a year. 


The Minister also remarked that the 
National Agrarian Reform Institute 
would spend $150 million, and the $100 
million line of credit obtained from the 
U.S.S.R. under the terms of the trade 
agreement supplement would be used 
to build refineries and a steel mill. 

The president of the National Bank 
blamed the United States for Cuba’s 
unbalanced economy and said, “Cuba 
will fight U.S. economic aggression by 
diversifying its production and markets.” 


Agrarian Reform Accelerated 


The occupation, or “intervention,” of 
agricultural properties, mostly pasture, 
rice, forest reserves, and other noncane 
lands, continued at an accelerated pace. 
By the end of February the National 
Agrarian Reform Institute (INRA) had 
occupied roughly 2.5 million acres of 
land, about 50 percent of which is be- 
lieved to be U.S.-owned. With the cane 
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harvest in full swing, INRA appeared in 
a dilemma as to whether it should take 
over all cane land as it is cut, with the 
prospect of paying employees and culti- 
vating the land in the “dead” season or 
leaving it in the hands of present own- 
ers. It occupied some caneland during 
the month. A National Commission for 
the Application of the Agrarian Reform 
Law to the sugar industry was formed 
to deal with the problem under the 
leadership of the INRA director. 


A number of cases involving the 
Agrarian Reform Law were considered 
by the Cuban courts. The only instances 
of expropriation and valuation of prop- 
erties under the procedures provided for 
in the Agrarian Reform Law involved 
cattlelands owned partly by a USS. cit- 
izen. 


Mining Problem Unresolved 


The mining industry continued incon- 
clusive negotiations with the Govern- 
ment in an effort to evolve some basis 
whereby private operations could con- 
tinue under the mining reform legisla- 
tion. Meanwhile INRA was granted 
sweeping authority for financing mining 
activities, including mine operations and 
minerals purchases. Moving toward in- 
creased control of the industry, the Gov- 
ernment engaged numerous foreign tech- 
nicians. Private operations were at a 
low during the month, and many con- 
cession holders abandoned mineral rights 
by not eomplying with registration re- 
quirements. 

The petroleum industry was similarly 
affected. Private exploration activities 
virtually ceased, while the Government’s 
Petroleum Institute moved forward un- 
der its broad powers. 


The Government also entered the re- 
finery and marketing field and confis- 
cated several companies controlled by 
associates of the Batista regime. The 
small refinery at Cabaiguan is under 
INRA operation, and construction of a 
new 10,000-20,000-barrel-a-day refinery 
was proposed. Machinery, equipment, 
and materials for the Government’s pe- 
troleum activities were expected to come 
principally from Eastern European 
sources, 


Domestic Trade Conditions Unchanged 


Domestic trade developments followed 
the pattern of the preceding 2 months: 
sales of locally produced consumer 
goods continued high and movement of 
imported products was restricted by 
shortages brought about by licensing 
restrictions. Such items as passenger 
automobiles, refrigerators, freezers, and 
similar products were sold on a cash 
basis only, and serious shortages of re- 
placement parts and some raw materials 
developed. Shortages of such basic food- 
stuffs as fresh milk, butter, and poultry 
also were evident. 


The lull in private construction con- 
tinued. Tourist hotels generally had 10 
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percent occupancy despite various in- 
ducement programs offered by the Gov- 
ernment’s tourist agency. 

Labor Contributions Advocated 


Unemployment in the rural areas was 


-alleviated as the sugar harvest ap- 


proached the midseason, but a similar 
situation did not occur in the urban 
areas. A modest increase in prices was 
evident during the month. 


Another significant development in 
the labor field was the adoption by all 
unions of a proposal that members 
pledge 4 percent of their respective 
earnings toward the Government’s in- 
dustrialization program. Workers would 
receive Government bonds in exchange 
for contributions. Proceeds from such 
contributions in the first year are esti- 
mated at $40 to $45 million—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Havana. 





Yugoslav Ship Exports 
Increased 60 Percent 


Yugoslav construction of ships for 
export attained a value of $42.3 million 
in 1959, a 60-percent increase over that 
of 1958, and accounting for 8.8 percent 
of total Yugoslav exports for the year. 


Ten freighters of the 10,600 to 12,800 
deadweight ton category were delivered, 
2 to Norway, 2 to Poland, and 1 each to 
Switzerland, Great Britain, Greece, 
Panama, Liberia, and India. Five of 
the freighters were produced by the 
Split Shipyard and 4 by the 3 Maj 
yards at Eijeka. 


Poland and Czechkoslavakia each 


received 1 19,000-ton tanker with a 


BW engine of 8,750 horsepower, built 
by the Uljanik yard at Pula, which also 
completed 1 of the freighters. Six 410- 
ton vessels for transporting livestock 
were supplied to Denmark. 


Pleasure craft to a value of approxi- 
mately $43,000 reportedly were sold to 
the U.S. market by the foreign trade 
enterprises Brodoimpex of Belgrade 
and Brodomaterijal of Rijeka. 





Industrial Finance Firm 
Established in Malaya 


The Malayan Industrial Finance Lim- 
ited Company, was registered in March. 

The company, established under Gov- 
ernment sponsorship to assist in the 
industrial development of the Federa- 
tion of Malaya, has a capitalization of 
M$15 million. 

Principal promoters are the Federa- 
tion Government, with a subscription 
of M$2.5 million; five exchange banks, 
with a total of M$5 million; Colonial 
Development Corp., represented by Ma- 
laya Developments Ltd., M$2.5 million, 
and various Malayan and British insur- 
ance companies, M$2.5 million. Com- 
mercial banks and trading houses, in- 
cluding the two U.S. banks in the Fed- 
eration, have offered to subscribe. 
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Venezuelan Oil Firms, Labor Reach 
Terms; Business Fails to Improve 


The outstanding economic event in Venezuela during February 
was the signing of a labor contract between the oil companies and the 
Federation of Venezuelan Petroleum Workers. The business situation 
nevertheless continued unsatisfactory, and thus creditors’ recourse to 


the courts increased. 


Petroleum production declined from that of a year ago and drilling 
operations were not so active. The Government announced the impénd- 
ing establishment of the National Petroleum Corporation. 

The Government is facing a paradox of deficit spending during a 


program of fiscal austerity. 


Oil Laborers Receive Benefits 

A 3-year agreement between petro- 
leum companies and the Federation of 
Venezuelan Petroleum Workers, reached 
after nearly 4 months of negotiations, 
covers approximately 45,000 workers 
employed in the industry. The contract 
provides among other things for a 12- 
percent wage increase for workers 
earning less than 900 bolivares a month; 
an 11-percent increase for those earning 
900 to 1,200 bolivares a month; and 
30 days annual vacation with a vaca- 


‘tion allowance of 200 bolivares (1 boli- 


var=US$0.30). As compared with past 
agreements, labor obtained greater 
benefits in early all significant features 
of the contract. Working hours were 
reduced from 48 to 44 hours a week 
for hourly paid personnel and to 40 
hours for monthly salaried employees. 

The companies also agreed to guar- 
antee that workers employed by oil 
companies, contractors, and subcon- 
tractors will receive the same benefits 
as those employed directly by com- 
panies under the terms of the contract. 

The petroleum industry’s principal la- 
bor problems in the past 2 years have 
involved disputes between petroleum 
workers and oil company contractors 
and subcontractors. 


National Oil Company To Be Formed 


President Betancourt announced that 
no further petroleum concessions would 
be granted private industry during his 
administration. He also mentioned the 
impending creation of the National 
Petroleum Corporation which will en- 
gage in all phases of the petroleum in- 
dustry. 

Petroleum production in February 
averaged 2,941,790 barrels a day. Aver- 
age production for January-February 
totaled 2,907,682 barrels, a 4.32-percent 
decline from that of the same 1959 
period. Drilling for the week ended 
February 24 was at a rate of 64 wells, 
compared with the weekly average of 
80 in 1959 and 127 in 1958. 


Tight Credit Continues 


The Venezuelan Government main- 
tained a tight-credit policy and the Cen- 





tral Bank, selective rediscounting. Fig- 
ures indicate a 14-percent drop in bank 
deposits from an alltime high on Au- 
gust 31, 1959, but deposits on February 
1 were down only 5 percent from Feb- 
ruary 1 1959. 

The Government’s policy is one of 
fiscal austerity in the midst of unavoid- 
able deficit spending. The Central Bank 
continued to suffer dollar reserve losses, 
which in February amounted to $24 mil- 
lion. The loss would have amounted to 
$59 million but for the sale in New 
York during the month of $35 million 
in bankers’ acceptances. 

Administrative procedures for imple- 
mentation of the recently approved 
Agrarian Reform Law have yet to be 
worked out. The Minister of Agriculture 
commented, however, that it is planned 
to settle 30,000 families a year at a cost 
of 12,000 bolivares a family, a program 
which would call for a minimum appro- 
priation of 360 million bolivares. 

Facing import restrictions, Vene- 
zuelan automobile dealers, who a few 
months before were worrying about not 
receiving enough import licenses, could 
not use the quotas they had in Febru- 
ary. Reports indicated automobile sales 
were down 50 percent or more from the 
year before. 


Port Labor Rejects Mechanization 


Grace Line’s container ship Santa 
Eliana was finally unloaded at La 
Guaira on February 22 after having 
been obliged to lie at anchor outside the 
port for 19 days while the Venezuelan 
Government negotiated with labor lead- 
ers over the question of mechanized un- 
loading of containers causing unemploy- 
ment of port labor. Leaders of the Port 
Workers Union agreed to work the ship 
in Venezuelan ports for this trip only, 
but neither the Santa Eliana or her sis- 
ter ship Santa Leonor are to bring more 
containers to Venezuela until an agree- 
ment is reached with labor. Grace Line 
paid the same number of stevedores for 
working the Santa Eliana as would have 
been employed on a conventional ship 
although 85 percent were not needed. 


Industry Expands 


H. J. Heinz Co. laid the cornerstone 
(Continued on page 28) 
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Signs of Stability 


Appear in Chile; 


Exports, Exchange Reserves High 


Chile’s fight to control inflation continued unabated in February. 
Cost of living showed almost no increase during the month and rose by 
only 2.5 percent in the past 6 months. The Government still hopes to 
limit new wage increases to 10 percent. 

A tight Government budget for the first quarter and difficulties 
in controlling monetary expansion represented additional problems for 
the Administration. Exchange reserves continued high, and further 
steps to liberalize foreign trade went into effect. 

Exports exceeded imports in the first 7 months of last year. 


Imports From U.S. Fall 

Imports registered in February, in 
hard and soft currencies, totaled US$24,- 
659,000, against US$27,369,000 in Janu- 
ary, the Banco Central reports. 

Exports in the first 7 months of 1959 
according to official statistics, amounted 
to 291,618,000 escudos, the equivalent 
of US$277,467,000. Imports in the same 
period reached a value of 193,912,394 
escudos, or US$184,152,000. The United 
States took 39.5 percent of Chilean ex- 
ports and supplied 50.7 percent of im- 
ports in that period. Total exports, on 
the basis of Customs’ value, exceeded 
shipments in the same period of 1958 
by 44.8 percent. Total imports declined 
18.7 percent from January-July 1958, 
and imports from the United States fell 
by 19.1 percent. 


A new market for the growing Chilean 
Jumber industry has been found in the 
United States. A U.S. company placed 
a substantial order for “alerce” lumber 
and will use it as a substitute for red- 
wood in European markets. First ship- 
ment of the order has been made. 


The International Exchange Commis- 
sion, by circular No. 219 dated Feb- 
ruary 12, lowered its maximum category 
of import deposits from 3,500 percent 
to 1,500 percent. Seven categories of 
import deposits now apply—5 percent, 
50, 100, 200, 400, 1,000, and 1,500 per- 
cent. These percentage deposits are 
based on the c.i.f value of merchandise 
imported and usually are not refund- 
able until 90 days after date of pay- 
ment. 


Exchange Reserves Steady 


Central Bank receipts and payments 
in “hard” foreign exchange in February 
were relatively well balanced. Dollar 
sales by the principal copper companies 
to pay production costs continued to 
run well above levels established in 
1959. Central Bank reserves declined 
slightly, and at the end of February 
amounted to a little less than $84 
million. 


Copper continued to sell at firm world 
prices and no labor disputes interrupted 
production by the American-owned 
“great mining companies,” which pro- 
duce about 90 percent of total output. 
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Copper produced by those companies 
came to about 38,500 metric tons. Ni- 
trate production amounted to 96,489 
tons. 


Inflation Remains Threat 


Chilean monetary authorities en- 
countered increasing difficulties in con- 
trolling expansion of the money supply 
and in attempting to prevent monetary 
factors from increasing pressure on 
price levels. Although measures con- 
trolling the reserve requirements of 
commercial banks were continued with 
success and bank loans increased by 
less than 1 percent, considerable pres- 
sure for increased monetary issue re- 
mained. 


The Government continued to en- 
counter seasonal problems of a tight 
cash budget. Increased tax revenue from 
the copper companies was the only 
alleviating feature. Despite the difficul- 
ties, however, there was no indication 
that budget revenues for the year as a 
whole are likely to run seriously below 
estimates or that a substantial budget 
deficit is to be anticipated for the year. 


Plants Expand 


Cia. de Acero del Pacifico inaugurated 
its new lamination installations in Feb- 
ruary, which completes its expansion 
planned in 1957. Production of the mill 
in 1959 totaled 417,528 metric tons of 
steel ingots. 


Cia. Manufacturera de Papeles y Car- 
tones S.A. proposes to expand its pres- 
ent newsprint plant by adding a second 
machine which will increase annual pro- 
duction to 160,000 metric tons. The 
company hopes eventually to supply a 
third of the newsprint requirements of 
the Latin American Republics. 

The Government intends to dissolve 
Corfiat, the new company organized by 
Fiat of Italy and Corporacion de Fo- 
mento de la Produccion, a Government 
development corporation, for the manu- 
facture of tractors. The Government 
felt it could not grant the tariff protec- 
tion reequested by the new company 
without establishing a potential mono- 
poly and increasing the cost of both 
tractors and cars to the Chilean people. 


. 


Portugal's First Plan 
Raises GNP, Income 


Portugal’s first 6-year development 
plan carried out in 1953-58 provided for 
mobilization of private and official Por- 
tuguese capital to finance projects in 
agriculture, electric power, industry, 
communications, and transportation to 
a value of 11.6 billion escudos, equal to 
US$406 million, in continental Portugal 
and 4.9 billion escudos, or $171.5 mil- 
lion, in its oversea areas, or a total of 
16.5 billion escudos, the equivalent of 
$577.5 million, according to an exten- 
sive report on implementation of the 
plan released by the Portuguese Gov- 
ernment. 

Gross national product rose 24.6 per- 
cent in the 6-year period and raised per 
capita income to approximately $236 in 
1958. The latter figure, however, de- 
pends on acceptance of a population 
figure of 8,295,000 people in Portugal, 
whereas other estimates of the popula- 
tion run as high as 9 million. The 1960 
census to be taken in the current year 
may resolve the question. 


Not all projects called for under the 
plan were completed, and several large 
projects, such as the Lisbon drydocks, 
were carried over into the second 6-year 
development plan to be carried out in 
1959-64. Total planned investment 
amounted to 11.6 billion escudos; total 
financed, 10.3 billion; and total ex- 
pended, 9.9 billion. 

Private capital provided about 40 per- 
cent of the total invested in metropoli- 
tan area; the Government, about 56 
percent; and foreign capital, 4 percent. 

Of the total of 4.9 billion escudos 
financed for projects in the oversea 
Provinces, approximately 4.6 billion 
escudos, or US$161 million, thus far have 
been expended. All projects in the over- 
sea areas therefore are presumably 
nearly completed. About 1.7 billion 
escudos, or $59.5 million, nearly 37 per- 
cent of the total expended on oversea 
projects was financed by the metropoli- 


tan Government.—U.S. Embassy, Lis- 
bon. 





Ports Authority Proposed 


Draft legislation providing for es- 
tablishment of a Ports Authority to 
administer and manage all national 
ports was in the hands of the President. 
He was expected to sign the decree 
before his extraordinary powers ex- 
pired on April 6, and it would become 
law without being submitted to Con- 
gress. 

State Railways of Chile, which op- 
erate about 7,159 kilometers of track- 
age, placed a US$19.4 million order for 
rails with the Japanese firm Mitsu- 
bishi Shoji Kaisha. The order is to be 
delivered over a 4-year period and wil! 
include rails of 130, 110, and 88 pounds. 
—U.S. Embassy, Santiago. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Denmark Changes Excise 
Rates on Tobacco Items 


The Danish Parliament has passed 
new laws affecting excise tax rates on 
tobacco products. 


The adjustment of the excise rates 
is closely related to the revision of the 
Danish tariff schedule effective March 
1, brought about as a result of Den- 
mark’s membership in the European 
Free Trade Association. No further 
changes in the excise tax rates are con- 
templated at this time. 

The new taxes are applied on a grad- 
uated scale based on the retail price 
per unit. The tax rates on cigarettes 
ranges from 0.1342 crown per piece 
for cigarettes selling at retail at less 
than 0.17 crown per piece to a rate of 
0.19 crown per piece for cigarettes sell- 
ing at over 0.25 crown per piece (1 
Danish crown=US$0.145). The tax is 
included in the retail price per piece 
for tax purposes. 

The tax on cutplug, chewing tobacco, 
and other smoking tobacco cut in 
widths of at least 1.5 millimeters 
ranges from 25.65 crowns per kilogram 
for cutplug, chewing tobacco, and other 
smoking tobacco selling at retail at less 
than 31 crowns per kilogram to 50.65 
crowns per kilogram for these items 
selling at over 75 crowns per kilogram, 

The tax for “other smoking tobacco” 
ranges from 47.15 crowns per kilogram 
for “other smoking tobacco” selling at 
retail at less than 60 crowns per kilo- 
gram to 62.15 crowns per kilogram for 
“other smoking tobacco” selling at re- 
tail at over 85 crowns per kilogram. 


A 35-percent ad valorem excise tax is 
levied for packet chewing tobacco sold 
at various retail prices, and a 19-per- 
cent ad valorem tax is levied for “other 
chewing tobacco” sold at various retail 
prices. 

The new excise tax on cigarette 
paper for cigarettes is 0.08 crown per 
piece.—U.S. Embassy, Copenhagen. 





Argentine Bank Interest 
Rate Limit Removed 


The Argentine Central Bank, through 
its Circular B-276 of March 18, 1960, 
has removed the maximum interest 
rate of 64% percent that banks have 
been permitted to pay customers on 
time deposits. 

As only a 10-percent reserve is re- 
quired against such deposits and 90 
percent is loanable, compared with 40- 
percent loanable in the case of de- 
mand deposits, increased competition 
among banks is expected—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 


April 18, 1960 


Moroccan Investment Law Modified 


To simplify the procedure for obtain- 
ing certain benefits granted investors 
by the Moroccan basic investment law 
of September 13, 1958, the Moroccan 
Government has issued a new dahir 
(decree) which grants free entry to the 
goods and equipment of those enter- 
prises which have received prior ap- 
proval of the Investment Commission. 

The original law provided refunds or 
rebates of duties, a procedure found 
complicated and slow. 

Articles 4, 6, 8, and 9 of Title I of 
dahir No. 1-58-263 of September 13, 
1958, are amended and supplemented 
by dahir No. 1-59-381 of January 6, 
1960, as follows: 

Article 4. Exemptions from or re- 
funds of customs duties may be granted, 
in whole or in part, for the importa- 
tion of capital goods and equipment in- 
cluded in an investment program ap- 
proved by the Commission provided for 
in Article 1 above. 

Refunds will be made in the event 
that the approval of the Investment 
Commission is granted subsequent to 
importation. é 

Article 6. Capital goods and equip- 
ment imported after the approval of 
the Commission provided for under Ar- 
ticle 1 above shall be admitted duty- 
free. , 

Applications for refunds on capital 
goods and equipment imported prior to 
the issuance of approval shall be sub- 
mitted not later than 1 year from the 
date of approval. 

If the approved programs are not 
carried out under the conditions pre- 
scribed by the Investment Commission, 
the defaulting enterprises may be re- 
quired to pay the regular duties on 
those goods which have been granted 
free entry or refunds of customs du- 
ties; this payment shall be ordered by 
the Commission referred to in Article 
I of the present Dahir; its collection 
shall be performed by the Customs and 
Indirect Tax Administration according 
to its own regulations. 

Article 8. All infractions of the pro- 
visions of this title, as well as those 
of the ministerial decrees implement- 
ing them, all actions which may result 
or have resulted in obtaining unjusti- 
fied exemptions or refunds (false dec- 
larations concerning in particular the 
number, description, or designation of 
goods for which the benefit of the 
said regulations has been requested or 
obtained, falsification of vouchers, il- 
licit trading and misappropriation of 
goods) shall be prosecuted as in the 
matter of customs duties and shall be 
subject to a fine equivalent to five 
times the amount of those duties for 
which exemption or refunds have been 
unjustifiably requested or obtained. 


Accomplices shall be subject to the 
same penalties as the principals. 

Moreover, forfeiture of the rights to 
the exemption or refunds provided for 
in the present title may be pronounced, 
either temporarily or definitively, by 
the Minister of the National Economy. 

Agents of the Ministry of Finance, 
of*the Under Secretariat of State for 
Commerce, Industry, Handicrafts, and 
the Merchant Marine, and in general 
all agents making official reports are 
authorized to verify infractions under 
the present title, which shall be prose- 
cuted and punished as in the matter 
of customs duties. 


All fines shall be in the nature of 
compensation. 

In case of a compromise, Article 25 
ff of the Dahir of December 16, 1918, 
on customs shall be applicable. 


The proceeds of fines shall be dis- 
tributed as in the matter of customs 
duties. 


Article 9. The procedures for imple- 
mentation of the provisions of this title, 
particularly the conditions for the sub- 
mission of applications for exemption or 
refunds, shall be fixed by decree of the 
Minister of Finance. 


The new dahir was published in the 
Bulletin Officiel No. 2465, January 22, 
1960.—U.S. Embassy, Rabat. 

The new provisions replace and sup- 
plement Articles 4, 6, 8, and 9 in Invest- 
ment Law of Morocco, World Trade In- 
formation Serevice report, Part 1, No. 
59-1, January 1959, pages 1 and 2. 





Finland and Bulgaria 
Sign Trade Protocol 


Finland and Bulgaria in January 
agreed on the commodities to be ex- 
changed in trade between the two coun- 
tries January 1-December 31, 1960. 

Finnish exports to Bulgaria will in- 
clude the following (value in thousands 
of U.S. dollars): Paper, paper board, 
and products thereof, 525; egg filler 
board, 120; cellophane, 50; machinery, 
equipment, and steel products, 100; 
rayon filament, 50; rayon staple, 50; 
miscellaneous articles, such as plastic 
laminates and cellulose, 100. The quan- 
tity and value of chemical and mechan- 
ical wood pulp will be determined by 
special agreement. 

Imports into Finland from Bulgaria 
will include, in metric tons, corn, 3,000; 
sugar, 2,000; tobacco, 250; vegetable 
oil, 600; and, in thousands of U.S. dol- 
lars, fresh and dried fruit, 570; rugs 
and carpets, 30; medicinal plants, medi- 
cines and chemicals, 20. 

The basic agreement was concluded 
January 25, 1954. 
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Vietnamese-Financed 


The Government of Viet-Nam has 
assumed financing from its_own foreign 
exchange holdings of selected merchan- 
dise formerly imported under the U.S. 
aid program. 

The following products are included: 

Textile fabrics; agricultural pesticides; in- 
dustrial air conditioners; butter; pharmaceu- 


tical capsules; casein; cellophane paper; 
dry yeast; essential oils used in the prepa- 


ration of perfume, soap, and foods; fruit 
concentrates ; a: glassware; glues; in- 
edible vegetable products; leather; linen 


articles; nonfat milk solids; naval stores; 
anut oil; plastic sheetings; plastic mono- 
lament; pressure lamps; sugar, raw or 
refined: spectacles and frames; vegetable fats 
and oils: and vegetable fiber products. 


These articles, which are no longer 
eligible for financing by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration 
(ICA), supplement the original in- 
eligible list and those goods added to 
the list in January 1957 and January 
1958. A complete list of goods for im- 
port into Viet-Nam that are ineligible 
for ICA-financing will be furnished upon 


request to the Far Eastern Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Most of the commodities mentioned 
above are now subject to a stabilization 
surtax collected when foreign exchange 
is purchased at the official rate of ex- 
change (35 piasters=US$1). The tax 
is levied at the flat rate of 50 piasters 
per US$1, resulting in an effective rate 
of 85 piasters per US$1. This rate of 
exchange, termed high-cost exchange, or 
the penalty rate, applies to the bulk 
of Vietnamese-financed imports. 


Textiles and sugar, among the prod- 
ucts mentioned above, are included in 
the relatively few Vietnamese-financed 
imports paid for at the official exchange 
rate without the added stabilization sur- 
tax levy. ICA-financed imports also are 
not subject to the stabilization surtax. 


Raise Perequation Tax on Textiles 


Most Vietnamese-financed imports fi- 
nanced at the official rate, however, are 
subject to a perequation tax levied, in 
most cases, on their c.if. value. Of par- 
ticular importance is the 100-percent 
increase in the perequation tax rates 
effective February 1, 1960, for textiles, 
as follows: Textile fabrics of cotton, 
ramie, and linen, 30 percent; fabrics of 
spun rayon (filament), 40 percent; fab- 
rics of rayon (staple fiber) and wool, 
60 percent; synthetic fibers, 80 percent; 
and silk fabrics, 100 percent. When tex- 
tile imports were shifted from ICA to 
Vietnamese financing, it was decided 
to permit use of the official rate in- 
stead of the high-cost exchange rate, 
although subject to an increased pere- 
quation tax rate, in order to moderate 
the anticipated local price increases for 
imported textiles. 
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Average price in- , 


Imports Expanded 


creases of from 7 to 15 percent are 
thus expected instead of an increase 
in excess of 100 percent. Some U.S.- 
financed imports also are subject to the 
perequation tax, including wheat flour, 
leaf tobacco, kerosene, gas oil, news- 
print, and plywood. The perequation tax . 
is levied to protect existing and poten- 
tial local industries and also to obtain 
revenues which are used to subsidize 
exports. A complete list of products 
subject to the perequation tax will be 
furnished upon request. 


A few Vietnamese-financed, imports 
are subjeet to neither the stabilization 
surtax nor the perequation tax. They 
include: Raw jute, cigarette paper, type- 
writers, spare airplane parts, books and 
periodicals heretofore imported under 
U.S. aid, and bottles for use in car- 
bonated beverages and brewing indus- 
tries. On the other hand, leather goods 
are liable to both taxes.—U.S. Embassy, 
Saigon. 





Guatemala Revises Tax 
On Radio Broadcasting 


Guatemala has revised taxes on vari- 
ous types of radio broadcasting serv- 
ices in the country. The new taxes 
represent an increase over those im- 
posed on August 27, 1959 (See Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Oct. 5, 1959, p. 7). 

Point-to-point stations are to pay a 
quarterly tax of between US$20 and 
$90 depending on whether service is 
domestic or international and the num- 
ber of hours on the air daily. Formerly, 
point-to-point stations were taxed be- 
tween US$10 and $60. 

Mobile land stations, depending on 
the hours of service, are assessed a 
quarterly tax of between US$20 and 
$45. Former taxes levied on these sta- 
tions were between US10. and $30. 


Aeronautical service stations, coastal 
service stations, mobile maritime sta- 
tions, marine radio navigation stations, 
special service stations, and radio and 
television broadcasting stations continue 
to be taxed at the rates established in 
the August 1959 executive order. 

Payment of taxes is to be made with- 
in the first 5 days of each quarter to 
the National Treasury or its agencies. 
The new executive order became effec- 


tive January 23, 1960.—U.S. Embassy, 
Guatemala City. 





Mechanical irrigation equipment for 
agriculture imported into Nicaragua 
has been made duty free, effective 
March 15, 1960. The new decree applies 
also to imports of this equipment, on 
which duties have not yet been paid.— 
Diario Oficial, March 15, 1960. 


Argentina Exempts 
Some Income From Tax 


Argentina Law No. 15,273, which ap- 
peared in the Boletin Oficial of Feb- 
ruary 19, 1960, in effect exempts from 
Argentine income tax, interest on 
bonds, debentures, or other obligations, 
and fixed dividends of preferred stock 
with preestablished redemption issued 
in pesos or foreign currency by private 
or public enterprises or financial con- 
sortia to finance investments and proj- 
ects declared by the Executive Author- 
ity to be of national interest for the 
purpose of this provision. 

Open-end mutual funds and invest- 
ment trusts in the United States re- 
portedly would be able to invest in for- 
eign securities of this nature if the 
interest or dividends were exempt from 
tax in the foreign country, since this 
exemption would permit the funds to 
meet the requirement of distributing 95 
percent or more of their income to 
their shareholders on which their U.S. 
tax status depends. 

Other changes also were made cov- 
ering income and corporate taxes, and 
the elimination of existing inequities in 
tax legislation (see Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, Feb. 22, 1960, p. 9).—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Buenos Aires. 


The changes should be noted in US. 
Department of Commerce publication, 
Establishing a Business in Argentina, 
World Trade Information Service re- 
port, part 1, No. 59-70, August 1959. 

The Bureau of Foreigg Commerce 
will be glad to supply further details 
upon request. 





Import Duties on Starches 
Increased by Venezuela 


The Venezuelan Government has 
substantially increased the import du- 
ties on starches, feculae, and by prod- 
ucts, effective April 20, 1960. The tariff 
item number, description, new import 
duty in bolivares per gross kilogram (1 
bolivar=US$0.30), and former rate in 
parentheses are as follows: 


055-04-01-2. Sago, 2.00 (0.40). 


055-04-01-3. Salop root and arrowroot, 2.00 
(0.40). 


eres Edible starch from rice, 2.00 
40). 
055-04-03-2. Edible starch from wheat, 2.00 


061-09-01-1. Glucose er dextrose, 2.00 (0.60.) 


599-03-01. Starches and fecula, nonedible, 
2.00 (0.40). 


599-03-02. Dextrine, 2.00 (0.40). 


599-04. Casein, albumen, gelatin, glue, and 
preparations. 


599-04-05. Preparations made for industria! 
uses. 


599-04-05-1. With base of stareh and dex- 
trine or their mixtures, 2.00 (0.40). 


599-04-05-2. Not specified, 2.00 (0.40). 

The changes were effected by Reso- 
lution No. 26,212 published in the Ga- 
ceta Oficial, March 21, 1960, Caracas. 
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82 Pakistan Industries 
Listed for Development 


The Government of Pakistan has pub- 
lished an Industrial Investment Schedule 
of 82 industries for expansion or develop- 
ment by private enterprise. The list 
represents a substantial upward revision 
in the short-term plan for private in- 
dustrial development, announced last 
year, which covered 49 projects esti- 
mated to require $62.8 million in for- 
eign exchange (Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, May 4, 1959, p. 9). The 
Schedule calls for modernization, ex- 
pansion, or addition of 33 new projects 
at a total foreign exchange cost of up 
to $107.4 million for the 82 industries. 


The list, subject to revision from 
time to time, indicates approved indus- 
trial fields for investment by private in- 
terests in Pakistan, selected by the 
Government on the basis of foreign 
exchange earnings or savings and on 
utilization of local raw materials. No 
foreign exchange is to be made available 
by the Government for these industries. 
Instead, Pakistan businessmen are en- 
couraged to apply to the country’s pri- 
vate development bank, the Pakistan 
Industrial Credit and Investment Cor- 
poration, approach private foreign in- 
vestors, or utilize earnings from Paki- 
stan’s export bonus program. 


Industries proposed to be balanced, 
modernized, and established, with for- 
eign exchange requirements indicated 
in thousands of dollars, are as follows: 


Heavy-duty firebricks, 845: toilet soap, 420> 
glassware, ae scientific and laboratory, 
525; pharmaceutical and medicinal chemicals, 
1,785; sugar refining, 3,150; cotton ginning, 
pressing, and baling, 3,150; jute manufactur- 
ing, 5,250; sewing machines and parts, 735; 


bicycles, 840; fishmeal and fish oil, 630; 
caustic -soda and byproducts, 5,250; jute 
pressing, 210; cotton textiles, 21.630. 

Wheat milling, 1,260; rice milling, 1,470; 
agricultural tools and implements, 1,050; min- 
ing, 3,150; tea, 1,050; sea salt, 735; copra, 


coir, and coconut oil, 735; hides and skins, 
processing and finishing, 2,100; oilseed crush- 
ing and refining, 1,365; cotton delinting, 651; 
leather footwear and other products, 840; 
matches, 525; batteries, 420; fruit and vege- 
table processing, 1,050; cold storage facilities, 
be dairy products, 420; fish processing, 

, (do. 

Textile machinery and spare parts, 1,260; 
worsted and woolen spinning and weaving, 
1,575; electrie fans, motors, switchgears, and 
transformers, 1,575; automobile spare parts, 
1,260; biscuits, 315; cellulose and other spe- 
cial paints, 525; printing and publishing, 840; 
shipbuilding and repairing, 1,050; oil engines, 
525: machinery unspecified, 525; G.I. pipes, 
1,092; pumps, 525; oil expellers, 630; film in- 


dustry, 840; alcoholic and nonalcoholic bev- 
erages, 420; recovery from industrial and 
agricultural waste, 3,150;; honey and bees 


wax, 42; electricity generation and distribu- 
tion, 1,050. 

Cattlefeed, 840; “teramics, 630; automatic 
brick and tile production, 1,575; woodwork- 
ing, 420; steel rerolling, 420: asbestos cement 
products, 210; starch, 1,050; wool cleaning 
and pressing. 420; industrial chemicals, 525; 
grinding wheels, 74; vaper conversion and 
packaging, 210; unspecified light engineering 
and light metal products, 1,050; hydraulic 
scrap baling. 210; nylon, 525; building ma- 
terials, 1,050; cement, 10,500. 

Wire drawing, 105; hotels, 735: plywood 
and tea chests, 105; rubber manufacture, 210; 
electrical appliances and accessories, : 
sanitary fittings, 525; agricultural insecti- 
cides, 420; radio parts, 21 ; cigarettes, 1,050; 


April 18, 1960 
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India Revises Marking Regulations 


New regulations for‘ marking the 
country of origin on certain goods sold 
in India, whether imported or not, will 
become effective July 2 under terms 


of Act S.O. 17 which was passed De- 
cember 29, 1959. 


Goods in the following categories 
must, upon importation, have applied 
to them, in large and conspicious Eng- 
lish letters, the name of the country in 
which they were produced or the name 
and address of the manufacturer or 
person for whom the goods were made: 


Apparatus and appliances, electric and all 
kinds, assembled; electric cells and bat- 
teries, including primary batteries for dry 
cells, flashlamps, torch type, motorcar bat- 
teries: glass bulbs and globes, including 
electric incandescent bulbs; iron ingots; lan- 
terns and lamps of all kinds, including elec- 
tric torches and flashlights and automobile 
lamps; machinery of all kinds, assembled; 
manufactures of wood; piece goods of cot- 
ton, silk, artificial silk, staple fiber yarn, 
and wool, including mixture piece goods— 
piece goods made from different kinds of 
yarns or piece goods made from yarns spun 
out of mixtures of different kinds of tex- 
_ — tile of all kinds; wood and timber 
n logs. 


The following categories of imported 
goods must be marked in the same 
manner, but on the packages, bundles, 
or containers as the case may be: 


Chemicals, drugs, medicines and pharma- 
ceutical products; cigarettes; electric wiring 
accessories; plates for motor vehicle bat- 
teries; fents; parts, spare parts, and acces- 
sories of apparatus and appliances, electric 
and all kinds; parts, spare parts and acces- 
sories of machinery of all kinds; stationery 

oods, all kinds; toilet preparations of all 
inds, including soap; wood and timber in 
pieces, _, or scantlings: yarns of cot- 
ton, silk, artificial silk, staple fibers and 
wool, including yarn spun out of mixtures 
with one or more kinds of textile fibers, as 
well as yarns consisting of strands of dif- 
ferent kinds of yarn combined by the proc- 
ess of doubling or twisting. 


Imported spirits, wines, and liquors must 
be marked on the capsules, if any) or on 
the corks in addition to the labels. 

All other imported goods must bear an 
indication of the country of origin, either 
on the goods or on their containers, if they 
have any name, word, mark, or trade de- 
scription suggesting or implying that they 
were made in India. 


The following categories of goods, 
made or produced in India, must be 
marked on the goods themselves when 
offered for sale in India: 


Abrasives, coated: batteries of all kinds, 
primary and secondary, such as dry cells 
or flashlights, radios, ete., and storage bat- 
teries of the motor vehicles, train lighting 
and stationary types; cotton piece goods, 
except handloom cloth; cutlery articles, me- 
tallic: bicycles. major components of, such 
as front forks, mudguards, handlebars, 
brakes, chain wheels and cranks, pedals, 
free-wheels, hubs, rims, lamp brackets, chain 
adjus‘ers, reflectors, hub axles and central 
axles; duplicators; electrical equipment; 
fountain pens; grinding wells; hurricane 
lanterns: oil pressure lamps; _ pressure 
stoves; pumps: razor blades; rubber man- 
ufactures; Sealfast seal; sports goods of all 
kinds; steel files; steel drums and barrels; 
tools (garage equipment); toothbrushes; 
trailers; zip fasteners. 


The cartons or containers of the fol- 





sports goods, 420; collapsible tubes 84; lubri- 
cant reclamation or blending, 105; testing 
and research, 105; sericulture, 420; tanning 
extracts, 420; essential oils, 84; firefighting 
hose pipe and hair belting (unspecified). 


lowing categories of goods made in In- 
dia must be marked when offered for 
sale in India: 

Plates for motor vehicle batteries: belting; 
blowers (industrial); boilers; bolts, nuts 
and rivits; B.R.C. and other fabrics; chem- 
icals, drugs, medicines, and pharmaceutical 
products; cigarettes; bicycles, small com- 
ponents of; gate hooks and eyes; gramo- 
hone needles; grinding media; oil pressure 
amps mantles; parts, spare parts, and ac- 
cessories of all internal combustion engines; 
parts, spare parts, and accessories of ma- 
chinery of all kinds; parts, spart parts, and 
accessories of motor vehicles; prophylactics; 
safety pins; split cotter pins and taper cot- 
ter pins; tennis balls; toilet preparations of 
all kinds, including soap; welding elec- 
trodes; wood screws and machine screws; 
yarn of cotton, silk, artificial silk, staple 
fiber and wool, including yarn spun out of 
mixture with one or more kinds of textile 
fibers,jas well as yarn consisting of strands 
of different kinds of yarn combined by the 
process of doubling or twisting. 

The following ~categories of goods, 
made in India, must be marked in the 
manner indicated below, when offered 
for sale in India: 

Complete bicycles, on the frames, forks, 
and mudguards; electric brass lamphold- 
ers, on the lampholders and cartons; grind- 
ing stones, on a label pasted to the stone; 
ink of any kind, on the bottles and paper 
cartons; spirits, wines and liquors, on the 
capsules, if any, or the corks, in addition to 
the labels. 

Imported goods which have been 
partly made in two separate foreign 
countries must be labeled ‘“Manufac- 
ture or different countries outside In- 
dia” or “Product of different countries 
outside India.” If goods are imported 
in containers which are not made in 
the same country as the goods, both 
the goods and container must show 
country of origin. If imported goods are 
repacked or further processed in India, 
the words ‘Packed in India” or ‘“Proc- 
essed in India” must be shown, in ad- 
dition to the mark of origin. Goods as- 
sembled in India from partly imported 
and partly domestic parts must be 
marked “Assembled in India.” The 
place of manufacture of imported goods 
must be followed by the name of the 
country, in large English letters, if the 
name is similar to any geographical 
name in India, or if there is any other 
city or place in the world with the 
Same name. 


The mark of origin may appear on 
the outer container of any goods which 
because of their size or for any other 
reason cannot be marked on the goods 
themselves. An indication of the coun- 
try of origin is not required on empty 
containers imported for the purpose of 
packing Indian goods in them before 
being sold in India. 

All marks of origin must be shown 
indelibly in letters as large and con- 
spicious as any letters in the name or 
trade description and must be repeated 
on the same label or container and in 
close proximity to every application of 
the name or trade description, unless 
the name is repeated in such close 


(Continued on page 33) 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Thailand Introduces New Tariff Schedule 


The Thai Government has issued a 
completely new tariff schedule, an of- 
ficial copy of which has just been re- 
ceived by the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce. 

The new tariff, effective March 3, 
1960, has been in preparation for sev- 
eral years. Its classification structure, 
in accordance with the international 
Brussels nomenclature, increases the 
number of classification items to more 
than 1,100 from 198 under the old tariff. 
While the classification structure of the 
new tariff was worked out by an Aus- 
tralian specialist provided to Thailand 
under the Colombo Plan aid program, 
the rates were established by a com- 
mittee of experts in the Thai Govern- 
ment, assisted by some advice from the 
Thai business community. 

The Government’s aim was to main- 
tain the old rates rather than to revo- 
lutionize the rate structure. By and 
Jarge, therefore, the rates under the 
new tariff differ only in small degree 
from the previous rates. However, as 
the new tariff furnishes businessmen an 
accurate yardstick for cost calculation 
as a result of its thorough, compre- 
hensive treatment, dutiability, it is to 
be considered an important, progressive 
accomplishment. 

Entitled “The Customs Tariff Decree, 
B.E.2503 (1960),” and repealing all pre- 
vious customs tariff acts, decrees and 
announcements, the new tariff contains 
the following major features: 

@ Most rates are ad valorem. The 
old tariff contained largely specific 
rates. 

@ Rates have been increased for cer- 
tain petroleum products, such as gaso- 
line, from 0.55 to 0.7 baht (US$1=—about 
21 baht), and diesel and heavy fuel oil, 
from .077 to .01 baht a liter. Rate in- 
creases for petroleum products are ex- 
pected to contribute substantially to 
customs revenues. Additional contribu- 





Dominican Cedula Tax 
Law Has New Amendment 


The Dominican Republic has amended 
a provision of the Cedula Tax Law 
which requires all directors, managers, 
etc., of all types of business enter- 
prises to include in their cedula tax 
return the property values and incomes 
of those enterprises administered by 
them on behalf of stockholders or own- 
ers residing outside the country. 

The new law, No. 5300, amending 
Paragraph 2 of Article 7 of Law 990 
dated September 7, 1945, was an- 
nounced in the Dominican press. 

Whether the amendment will apply 
to U.S. companies operating in the 
Dominician Republic has not been as- 
certained.—U.S. Embassy, Ciudad Tru- 
jillo. 
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tions are to come from higher import 
duties on some pharmaceuticals, canned 
milk, and various so-called luxury items. 


@ Import duty rates have been de- 
creased for agricultural equipment, edu- 
cational materials, and a few raw ma- 
terials. 


@ The Minister of Finance may, with 
Cabinet approval, reduce duty rates by 
up to two-thirds for imports made for 
the purpose of agricultural or indus- 
trial promotion. The provision is. im- 
portant for investors in Thailand in 
that they may negotiate such a reduc- 
tion for equipment and/or basic ma- 
terials necessary for the establishment 
and operation of a new enterprise. 


The Thai Government’s overall ex- 
pectation is to obtain an increase in 
revenue from the new tariff structure. 
However, since the ad valorem duty is 
levied on the c.i.f. cost, an item-by-item 
comparison with the old rates for de- 
termining the revenue increase to be 
derived under the new tariff is diffi- 
cult in the absence of precise knowl- 
edge of c.if. costs—U.S. Embassy, 
Bangkok. 

The text of the customs tariff decree 
may be consulted in BFC’s Far Eastern 
Division, Office of Economic Affairs, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, 


Argentina Changes Penicillin 
Exchange Surcharge Basis 


Argentine Government decree No. 
2155 of February 25, 1960, has changed 
the basis upon which exchange sur- 
charges on penicillin are levied during 
the 90 days following that date. 

Whereas exchange surcharges are 
customarily levied on the c. and f. value 
of the merchandise, the new decree 
authorizes the values on which the 
surcharge is to apply in the case of 
penicillin to, be based upon 20 percent 
of the price at which™1 million units 
(packaged) are sold to the public in the 
country of origin. 

The Secretariat of State of Industry 
and Mining will make recommendations 
within the 90-day period regarding the 
definite surcharge treatment to be ac- 
corded penicillin, the decree states — 
U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Antigua To Liberalize 
More Dollar Imports 


The Government of Antigua, The 
West Indies, will soon free from quota 
contro] almost all imports from the dol- 
lar area. 

Exceptions will be arms and ammu- 
nition, explosives, cornmeal, fats and 
oils, cigarettes, and motor vehicles and 
spare parts. 








Chile Signs Commercial 
Agreement With India 


The Governments of Chile and India 
have signed a 3-year commercial agree- 
ment which may be extended for an 
additional 3-year period. 

The agreement, signed on March 10 
and made effective as of January 1, 
1960; provides for most-favored-nation 
treatment with respect to customs du- 
ties and capital transfers, exclusive of 
special concessions extended to neigh- 
boring countries or applicable within a 
free trade zone. Each country will seek 
to improve procedures governing im- 
ports and exports of merchandise and 
to develop a better exchange of know!- 
edge between businessmen and com- 
mercial organizations of the two coun- 
tries. 

Announcement of the agreement 
states that the two countries ex- 
changed lists of commodities available 
for export. Merchandise listed by Chile 
included onions, fish, dried fruits, pre- 
served food products, wheat, sulfur, ni- 
trate, iodine; copper, raw, refined and 
semiworked; lead, iron, an@-steel ingots: 
soft and hard woods; and newsprint. 
Of particular interest to Chile is an 
increase in India’s import quota for 
Chilean nitrate. 


Chilean exports to India totaled about 
$439,000 for 1958 and $664,000 in the 
first 7 months of 1959. Chile’s princi- 
pal export to India is nitrate. Imports 
from India amounted to $1,223,000 in 
1958 and $879,000 in the period Janu- 
ary-July 1959. Chile’s principal imports 
from India are jute and hemp bags, tea, 
and parafine wax.—U.S. Embassy, San- 
tiago. 





Bolivia Frees Machinery 
From Import Duties 


Exemption of machinery for use in 
national manufacturing and mining in- 
dustries from customs duties and sales 
taxes was provided by Bolivian Su- 


~ preme Decree No. 05433 of March 17, 


1960. 


To qualify for such duty-free impor- 
tation the necessity and usefulness of 
the machinery will have to be estab- 
lished with the Ministry of Economy. 
Equipment entered free of duty under 
thé decree may not be exported or 
transferred to other persons.—U.S, Em- 
bassy, La Paz. e 





Iraq has enacted a regulation, which 
will become effective on May 25, 1960, 
forbidding use of any system of meas- 
ure other than the standard decimal, 
or metric, system. 

The metric system was first adopted 
in Iraq by law No. 47 of 1931.—U5S. 
Embassy, Baghdad. 
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APPPPPPPPPPPPPPPPIPEIPIPIPIPPAIP ANS 
Norway and Sweden 


Ratity EFTC 


The Norwegian Parliament on 
March 22, 1960, approved ratifica- 
tion of the European Free Trade 
Convention with only one opposing 
vote. On March 30, 1960, the Swed-,. 
ish Parliament likewise ratified the 
Convention, 


With these actions, all three 
Scandinavian countries, Denmark, 
Norway, and Sweden, have now 
ratified the European Free Trade 
Convention.—U.S. Embassies, Oslo 
and Stockholm. 


Sweden Dollar [mport 
Free List Expanded 


The Swedish Government has added 
as of April 1 such products as cotton 
textiles, nylon stockings, and coffee to 
the dollar import free list in connec- 
tion with action taken to remove quan- 
titative restrictions on all imports from 
the dollar area to the same extent as 
on imports from countries in the Or- 
vanization for European Economic Co- 
operation, the Royal Swedish Embassy 
reports. 

A few agricultural products were not 
affected by this action and are still sub- 
ject to import license. 

In addition, the Swedish Govern- 
ment has added to the import free list 
certain products such as ships, works 
of art, and similar articles. These prod- 
ucts have been subject to import li- 
cense both from the dollar area and 
the OEEC countries. 


Among the few nonagricultural com- 
modities still remaining subject to im- 
port license from all sources are auto- 


mobiles together with parts for manu- 


facturing and assembling automobiles. 
Licenses for these products have been 
issued freely for a long time, the Em- 
bassy states. 





Argentina Terminates 
Treaty With Bulgaria 


The Argentine Central Bank on 
March 24 published a notice of termina- 
tion of the payments agreement with 
Bulgaria similar to those reeently 
issued with respect to Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Zone of Germany. 


The agreement expired on March 24, 
according to the notice. Thereafter, all 
transactions can be carried out in any 
currency desired. For transactions 
initiated during the period of the agree- 
ment, payments can continue to be 
made in terms of U.S. dollars through 
accounts held by the Central Bank of 


April 18, 1960 


Italy Reduces Duties 
On Dollar Imports 


Italy has reduced by 10 percent its 
import duties on many hundreds of 
items originating outside the European 
Common Market. 

This action represents a partial ex- 
tension to all countries of the first 10- 
percent cut of import duties among 
Common Market countries that took ef- 
fect January 1, 1959. Commodities 
included cover a wide range of raw ma- 
terials and manufactures in the. latter 
three-fifths of the Italian tariff sched- 
ule and are those where such a reduc- 
tion would not result in a rate lower 
than the ultimate Common Market ex- 
ternal tariff. Enacted as Presidential 
Decree No. 1109 of December 24, 1959, 
published in ordinary supplement No. 
1 to the Gazzetta Ufficiale No. 315 of 
December 31, 1959, the lower rates be- 
came effective January 1 of this year. 

A similar extension, affecting 707 
agricultural, mineral, and chemical 
positions in the first two-fifths of the 
Italian tariff, became law on December 
31, 1958. This extension is reported in 
U.S. Department of Commerece pub- 
lication, Import Tariff System of Italy, 
World Trade Information Service re- 
port, part 2, No. 59-61, August 1959. 

Information on specific commodities 
affected by these decrees, and their 
rates, is available in the European 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
US. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 





Bolivia Limits Building 
Supplies Exemptions 


The list of building materials ex- 
empted from Bolivian import duties 
under .certain conditions to be fulfilled 
by the importer has been revised to in- 
clude only the following items: Glass 
for construction uses; wire netting; 
articles for sanitary installations; elec- 
trical supplies and fittings; and eleva- 
tors for buildings. 


These exemptions, granted by Su- 
preme Decree No. 05434 of March 17, 
1960, are in accordance with the pro- 
visions of a law of September 10 and 
its regulatory decree, No. 05080 of 
November 6, 1958. They do not cover 
applicable sales and services-rendered 
taxes and charges (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, Dec. 22, 1958, p. 6).— 
U.S. Embassy, La Paz. 





Argentina until September 24, 1960, 
when the agreement account in the 
Central Bank will be closed. To enter 
into new contracts in terms of US. 
dollars will also be permissible so long 
as all payments are liquidated by Sep- 
tember 24-—U.S. Embassy, Buenos 
Aires, 


FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Mexico Modifies Import 
And Export Controls 


Mexico has added wire strings for 
musical instruments, hens, turkeys, 
fresh, chilled, or frozen meat, of poul- 
try or game birds, waste of certain 
yarns and threads, eyeglass frames, 
and venetian blind strips to the list of 
items requiring a prior import permit 
from the Ministry of Industry and Com- 
merce. Import control over coils for 


electrically operated refrigeration sys- 
tems has been limited to those for 
window air conditioners. Export control 
over metallic mercury has been re- 
moved. 


Items affected by these measures are: 


Import Tariff 


Effective February 29, 1960: 


890.03.00. Wire cord twisted or not, of all 
kinds for musical instruments. 

Effective March 3, 1960: 

010.00.00. Hens. 

010.00.03. Turkeys. 

020.00.00. Poultry meat, fresh or chilled. 

020.00.01. Poultry meat, frozen. 

020.00.02. Meat of game birds, 
chilled. 

020.00.03. Meat of game birds, frozen. 

251.02.00. Waste of yarns or threads of vege- 
table fibers, of any length, even mixed 
with other fibers in any proportion. : 
2.00.04. Waste of yarns or threads of artifi- 
cial fibers of animal origin, destined for 
regeneration of the fiber. 

8$81.03.04. Frames for eyeglasses, of ordinary 
metal, neither gilded nor gold-plated, 

rtly or wholly. 

670.07.02. Strips of iron or steel for the man- 
ufacture of venetian blinds, even if 
slightly curved, unpainted. 

670.07.03. Same, painted. 

670.04.02. Strips of aluminum for the manu- 
facture of venetian blinds, even if slightly 
curved, unpainted. 

670.04.03. Same, painted. 


Imported control established January 
25, 1960 (see Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, Mar. 28, 1960, p. 12) on coils for 
electrically operated refrigeration or 
heating systems, classification 743.05.08, 
on March 9 was clarified to provide 
that such control applies solely to coils 
for window air conditioners manufac- 
tured of copper tubing and aluminum 
fins. 


fresh or 


Export Tariff 


Export control over metallic mer- 
cury, classification 271-09-02, was lifted, 
effective March 1, 1960.—Diario Oficial, 
February 29, March 1, 3, and 12, 1960. 





Venezuela Lifts Import 
Duty on Hand Paintings 


The Venezuelan Government, in a 
resolution published and effective on 
March 21, 1960, made paintings and 
drawings of art done by hand, tariff 
item No. 899-21-03, free of import duty. 

This item had been under a duty of 
1.00 bolivar per gross kilogram plus 
15 percent ad valorem (1 bolivar= 
US$0.30).—Gaceta Oficial, No. 26,212, 
March 21, 1960, Caracas. 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





Foreign Nations Invite Bids 





Machinery, Industrial Equipment, 


Consumer Goods Wanted Abroad 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procurement 
agencies, are inviting tenders for items of interest to U.S. supliers. 

Bidding instructions, specifications, and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


El Salvador 

Correspondence folders, 2,000, nickel- 
plated fasteners, 100,000, bid No. 51, 
deadline April 26; kraft paper, 1,300 
reams, No. 50, April 27; electric light 
bulbs, 39,000, No. 52, April 28; strep- 
tomycin sulfate, 10,000 flasks of 5 grams 
each, chloromycetin, 50,000 capsules, 
250 milligrams each, No. 53, April 28; 
vitamin B-12, 10,000 flasks, 1,000 micro- 
grams per cc., No. 55, April 28; galvan- 
ized iron seals, 1 million, lock type, for 
sugar bags, No. 57, April 29. 

Bids invited by La Proveeduria Gen- 
eral de la Republic, San Salvador. Bid 
notice in Spanish.* 


Greece 

Ammonium sulfate, 13,500 tons, cal- 
cium ammonium nitrate, 11,000 tons; 
ammonium nitrate, 2,000 tons, 26 to 33 
percent nitrogen content, postassium 
sulfate, 1,000 tons; bids invited promptly 
by the Agricultural Bank of Greece, 23 
Venezelos Street, Athens. 


Bolts and nuts, estimated value $15,- 
000; bids invited until April 25 by State 
Procurement Service, 50 Socratous 
Street, Athens. 


Telecommunications supplies, various, 
estimated value $25,000; bids invited 
until April 28 by Greek Telecommunica- 
tions Organization (OTE), 4 Sophocle- 
ous Street, Athens. 

Lubricating oils and greases, esti- 
mated value $110,000, and wire and 
wire melting, estimated value $20,000; 
bids invited until May 6 by Greek State 
Railways (SEK), 12b  Polytechniou 
Street, Athens. 

Orthopedic supplies, estimated value 
$6,300; bids invited until May 7 by 
Ministry of National Defense, Navy 
General Staff, 2 Paparrigopoulou Street, 
Athens. 

Lubricating oil, 146 metric tons, es- 


timated value $18,666; bids invited until ° 


May 10 by Peloponnesus Railroad 
(SPAP), 1 Carolou Street, Athens. 

Lighting materials, estimated value 
$15,000, and wire ropes, estimated val- 
ue, $14,000; bids invited until May 12 
by Piraeus Port Authority (OLP), 
Piraeus. 

Additional information and assistance 
to prospective bidders may be obtained 
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from the Greek Foreign Trade Admin- 
istration, 2211 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington, D.C.* 


India 


Skid-mounted diamond core drills, 3, 
complete with accessories, tender No. 
CPO/M/CM/Deep Drills 144-R; bids in- 
vited until May 16 by Chief Purchase 
Officer, National Coal Development 
Corporation, Ltd., Darbhanga House, 
Ranchi, Bihar. Tender forms and speci- 
fications may be obtained from that 
authority for $2.10 a set. 

Submerged coil-type ammonia cooler 
to cool brine in tank to 20° Fahrenheit 
wanted by Hindustan Antibiotics, Ltd., 
Pimpri, tender No. SE-122/REIN; bids 
invited until May 19 by India Supply 
Mission, 2536 Massachusetts Avenue 
NW., Washington 8, D.C. Tender forms 
and specifications may be obtained from 
the Mission for $2. 


Indonesia 


Ammonium sulfate, minimum 21 per- 
cent nitrogen, packed in 100 kilo or 50 


_ kilo new jute bags or 1 new jute outer 


bag and 3-ply paper inner bag, includ- 
ing one percent spare bags; f.a.s. quota- 
tions invited soon as possible by Su- 
domo, Chief, Biro Division Perdagan- 
gean, Djalan Nusantara 28, Djakarta. 
Offers should include shipping dates, 
U.S. port of origin and discount if spare 


(Continued on page 23) 


Pakistan Potential Market 
For Oil Mill Machinery 


Pakistan’s Ministry of Industries has 
issued a press release urging owners 
of cotton oil mills to install equipment 
for producing second-cut linters. The 
release pointed out there is a $600,000 
provision in the Industrial Investment 
Schedule for balancing and modernizing 
existing industrial units in this field. 

All oil mills are potential buyers of 
this type of equipment. Interested U.S. 
firms, therefore, may wish to obtain a 
list of Pakistan oil mills from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Lebanon To Purchase 
Buses, Machine Tools 


Lebanon’s Council of Ministers has 
decided in principle to replace the pres- 
ent streetcar system of Beirut by a fleet 
of 150 gasoline-propelled buses. The 
shift from streetcars to buses, sched- 
uled to take place before the end of 
1961, is estimated to cost over $2.8 
million. ; 

In addition to the rolling stock of 150 
vehicles, the changeover from streetcars 
to buses will require the acquisition of 
machine tools and establishment of de- 
pots, including greasing, washing, and 
service stations. The Government of 
Lebanon is expected to call for bids 
shortly for the necessary rolling stock 
and auxiliary equipment. 

An English translation of an article 
published in Beirut newspapers contain- 
ing details of the proposed streetcar- 
bus conversion is available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. 


Hong Kong Shows Interest 
In Wide Range of Products 


The U.S. Consulate General at Hong 
Kong reports that inquiries have been 
received from local firms interested in 
many different products from_ the 
United States, including the following: 

Aluminum zipper rejects; kraft paper 
and liner board; tinplate sheets and 
culls, wire shorts; pharmaceuticals and 
industrial chemicals; quilting machines; 
gasoline engines; poultry feeds and vet- 
erinary medicine; textile machinery, 
electric motors, diesel engines, ball 
bearings, and trucks. 

Tanneries, leather 
shaping, lathes; fabric softener for 
laundry use; veterinary instruments; 
stainless steel; handbags, razors, blades, 
lighters, novelties, wearing apparel; 
earthmoving machinery. 

“Nylon upholstery and drapery fab- 
rics; reclaimed rubber, polystyrene 
moulding compounds; glazing, enameled 
brick and tile machinery, needle ma- 
chines; urea formaldehyde resins; zip- 
pers; juice extracting machinery; ladies’ 
footwear; soluble orange essence; soya 
beans and soya bean oil. 

The Consulate General would like to 
have catalogs from firms dealing in the 
products listed and similar products for 
inclusion in the commercial reading 
room. 





milling, crank 





Argentine grain exports in July-Jan- 
uary 1959-60 totaled 3.2 million metric 
tons, compared with 3.1 million last sea- 
son, according to the Foreign Agricu!- 
tural Service. 
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Australian Toll Road 
Open to U.S. Firms 


The Department of Main -Roads 
(DMR), of New South Wales invites 
offers to provide capital and carry out 
the survey, design, construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of a toll road 
connecting the existing arterial road 
systems of the Sydney and Newcastle 
areas. Newcastle is situated about 100 
miles north of Sydney. Estimated total 
cost of the project is $45 million. 


The new road is to have four 12-foot 
wide lanes designed for speeds up to 
60 miles an hour in somé sections. An 
island or median strip averaging 30 
feet wide between the north and south 
bound lanes is planned. No gasoline 
stations, restaurants, motels, shops, or 
similar facilities will be permitted on 
the road- reserve and advertising 
within limits of the road reserve also 
will be prohibited. Access to the road 
will be permitted only at predetermined 
points. 


Offers should be addressed to the 
Secretary, Department of Main Roads, 
309 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, N.S.W., 
in time to arrive by September 30. 


DMR has prepared a publication en- 
titled “General Information for Those 
Interested in Submitting Offers for a 
Toll Road Between Sydney and New- 
castle, New South Wales” which is 
available from that Department for 
$22.50. A single copy of the publication 
may be borrowed from the Trade De- 
velopment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C, 





Bid Instructions Ready 
On New Bridge in Turkey 


Instructions for Bidding on construc- 
tion of the Bosphorus suspension bridge 
have just been issued by the Turkish 
Ministry of Public Works. Estimated 
cost of the project is $50 million. 

Drawings, specifications, and bills of 
quantities for the work have been pre- 
pared by the Consulting Engineers, D. 
B. Steinman Co., 117 Liberty Street, 
New York 6, N.Y. A copy of Instruc- 
tions for Bidding is available on loan 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D.C. This project was reported in For- 
eign Commerce Weekly, February 29, 
page 23. 





U.S. cotten exports (all types) in Jan- 
uary 1960 were 1.14 million bales of 
500 pounds gross weight (1,109,000 run- 
ning bales), the largest in any month 
since November 1935, when 1,202,000 
bales were exported, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. 
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Potential Market in German Mail Order Houses 


The existence of well over 3,000 mail- 
order houses in Germariy provides U.S. 
“exporters with a potential means of ef- 
fectively reaching new markets in the 
Federal Republic, particularly outside 
the larger urban areas. 

With a high degree of employment in 
the country and thus shortened time 
available for shopping, consumer goods 
of all kinds now are being bought by 
German buyers in substantial quanti- 


ties from catalogs. Information based 
on a 1959 sample survey conducted by 
the Institute Fuer Demoskopie (Insti- 
tute for Public Opinion Studies) indi- 
cates that almost half the German pop- 
ulation now buys from catalog houses. 


The largest interest in buying comes 
from small cities—every other ‘house- 
hold in cities of under 2,000 inhabitants. 
In cities over 500,000, every fifth home 
buys from catalogs. 

U.S. goods finding a ready acceptance 
in the German market include: 

Synthetic textiles, both woven and 
knitted; sewing machines; electric house- 
hold and kitchen appliances, suitable 
for 220 volts and 50 cycles; transparent 
plastic covers for dresses and suits; hem 
liners (chalk); bed spreads, drapes and 
other similar goods (spreads should be 
100 cm. by 200 c.m. to meet local 
needs); lightweight plastic luggage with 
zippers, including clothing or accessory 
bags for hanging in closets. 

Nylon sleeping bags with arms and 
those with tent for head; small, roll-up 
nylon tents with aluminum props; bot- 
tom liners (60 by 120 cm.) for baby 
cribs; bottom liners (100 by 100 c.m.) 
for play pens; costume jewelry of all 
types except brass; adjustable wire 
dressmaking forms; steam irons; canned 
and frozen foods. ’ 


Also in demand are U.S. dishwashers 
and clothes washers. The smaller mod- 
els of clothes washers are preferred for 
conserving water and electricity, ex- 
pensive items to the German consumer. 


The variety of goods offered by Ger- 
man catalog houses is wide. Prices are 
not cut-rate, “brand” goods at regular 
list price are offered by many catalog 
houses. Several have an annual turn- 
‘over in excess of 500 million marks; 
quite a few exceed 100 million marks, 
and a goodly number exceed 50 million 
marks (4.2 marks=US$1). 


Methods of operation of German cata- 
log houses differ as widely as do their 
range of goods. One type has mail-order 
business only; another combines it with 
retail stores and agencies. Still another 
distributes catalogs to a selected group 
of individuals who work their neighbor- 
hood trade or an entire community. 
Commissions may vary from five to ten 
percent. Agents collect orders, group 


shipments, distribute goods they receive, 
and act as collection houses. A recent 
innovation in the German mail-order 
business has been distribution of a spe- 
cially printed catalog to a chain of co- 
operative food stores, the sales clerks 


acting as agents for the mail-order 
establishment. 


A Trade List of larger mail order 
houses belonging to the Bundesverband 
des Deutschen Versandhandels (Asso- 
ciation of German Mail Order Houses), 
e.V. Frankfurt-am-Main, is available 
from the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S: 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D.C., for $2. A complete listing of 
all members is available from the As- 
sociation itself located at Elenstrasse 
16, Frankfurt-am-Main, at 77 marks 
a copy. 





Special Type Ink 
Wanted in England 


The Crown Agents invite offers from 
firms able to supply ink for marking 
fingers of voters which will leave an 
indelible mark for a period of approxi- 
mately 10 hours. 


The ink should be a bright color— 
orange, scarlet, or vermilion—a dark 
green or blue is not conspicuous enough 
on dark skin after attempted cleaning. 
It must resist all the known cleaning 
and bleaching agents. 


The ink should be applicable without 
the use of stamp pads—either by in- 
sertion of the finger into the bottle 
or by direct application from a tube. 
Stamp pads cause an appreciable loss 
through evaporation and entail pro- 
vision of a much larger quantity of ink. 

Firms in a position to supply this 
type of ink should send full details and 
price information to The Crown Agents, 
(Ge/Nig. West Reg. 4941), 4 Millbank, 
London, S.W. 1, England. 





India Postpones Bid Date 


Bidding has been extended to 3 p.m., 
May 16, for the manufacture, supply, 
erection, and supervision of operation 
and maintenance for 1 year of 25-kilo- 
volt, single phase, 50 cycle a.c. traction 
switching stations for group 7, Gaya- 
Mughalsarai on the Eastern Railway 
and Group 8, Kharpur-Tatanagar on 
the South Eastern Railway. 

Extension of bid date was announced 
by the General Manager and Chief 
Engineer, Indian Railways, Railway 
Electrification, 235 Lower Circular Rd, 
Calcutta. This trade lead was reported 
in Foreign Commerce Weekly, March 7, 
page 10. 
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NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE. 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 

While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U.S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms. 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerece, Wash- 
ington 25, D:C. Requests for loan ma- 
terial should include the commodity as 


well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Art Goods 
Denmark 


Applied art items of Bangkok teak, 
artistic designs, high quality, including 
candlesticks, waterjugs, casseroles, jam 
bowls, serving dishes, figurines, bottle 
openers, salt and pepper sets, etc., 
offered direct by Christer Art Hand- 
work (manufacturer, commission mer- 
chant, exporter), 12 Bogebakken, Bir- 
kerod. Illustrated catalog with price in- 
formation.* WTD 3/21/60. 


France 


Medals, trophies, works of art in 
bronze, badges, emblems, etc. in copper, 
silver, gold, or imitation, first quality, 
offered direct by Fraisse & Cie (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 191 rue du Temple, 
Paris 3. WTD 2/15/60. 








Supply of Small Wrenches 
Wanted in United Kingdom 


The Crown Agents are in the market 
for wrenches of the Allen type to cover 
certain sizes used in U.S. equipment. 
The only sizes, across flat, available in 
the United Kingdom are: 0.050, 1/16, 
5/64, 3/32, %, 5/23, 3/16, 7/32, %, 5/16, 
%, % 9/16, % inch, AF. 

Firms in a position to offer wrenches 
of the Allen type with 1/64 inch sizes 
intermediate to those listed should com- 
municate with R. S. Smith, (W2. Sing- 
apore 9045), The Crown Agents, 4 Mill- 
bank, London, 8.W, 1, England. 


Automotive Equipment 
Italy 


Pistons for motorscooters, automo- 


biles, and industrial motors, reportedly ~ 


made of superior quality aluminum, sili- 
con, cobalt, and nickel alloys, offered 
direct or through agent by Fabbrica 
Pistoni Association (manufacturer, ex- 


porter), Via del Battaglione, Forna-- 
cette (Pisa). WTD 3/11/60. 

Batteries ’ 

France 


Batteries for automobile and aircraft 
offered direct by H. Saunier (manufac- 


turer, retailer, exporter), Moulin du 
Ronsard, Couture-sur-Loir (Loir-et- 
Cher). WTD 2/12/60. 

Chinaware 

France 


TaBle chinaware, also artistic hand- 
decorated giftware and novelties in 
china, deluxe, offered direct or prefer- 
ably through agents on west coast and 
Florida specialized in this line, by 
Faiencerie de Gien-Anc, Ets. Geoffrey 
& Cie. (manufacturer, exporter), 50 
rue d’Hauteville, Paris 10. WI'D 2/29/60. 

Chinaware for industrial and labora- 
tory use, table chinaware, hand-decor- 
ated articles, as well as china kitchen- 
ware for hotels ahd restaurants, offered 
direct by Societe Pillivuyt & Cie. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), Mehun-sur-Yevre 
(Cher). WTD 2/29/60. 


Electronic Equipment 
England 


Tape recorders and microphopes of- 
fered direct or through agent by Simon 
Equipment, Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Recorder House, 48 George St., 
London, W. 1. Set of illustrated and 
descriptive brochures.* WTD 3/2/60. 


Foodstuffs 
India 

Bolied, dried, and shelled shrimp, 
500 to 1,000 bags per mo., large, me- 
dium, and small, offered direct by Easa 
Esmail & Bros. (curers of dried shrimp 
and fish, exporter), P.O. Box 187, Co- 
chin 2, Kerala State. WTD 3/9/60. 


Furniture 
Canada 


Seating furniture parts offered direct 
or through agent by International Nu- 
Wood, Ltd. (importer), 2100 Drum- 
mond St., Montreal, P.Q. WTD 3/11/60. 


Granite Products 
Denmark 


Granite monuments, finished or part- 
ly finished, and granite rough blocks in 
blue Ronne granite, offered direct by 
A/S De Forenede Granitbrud, Sand- 
stensbrud og Stenhuggerier paa Born- 
holm (manufacturer, exporter), 45 
Sct. Mortensgade, Ronne, Bornholm. 
WTD 3/21/60. 


Industrial Machinery 
France 

Automatic machine, 20-unit, for man- 
ufacture of pharmaceutical phials, 
offered direct by Ets. Charmois (manu- 


facturer, exporter), 17 rue de l'Union, 
Vincennes (Seine). WTD 2/29/60. 


Leather Goods 
South Africa, Union of 


Ladies’ handbags of ostrich leather, 
ealf, and crocodile, leather boxes and 
desk sets decorated in traditional Flor- 
entine glit style, 200 per mo., offered 
direct, preferably to exclusive stores, by 
Fiorenza Arts & Crafts Pty, Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer, exporter), 15 Siemert Rd., 
Doornfontein, Johannesburg. Firm states 
it exports exclusive handbag models, 
suede or calf lined, handcrafted by 
Italian workmen. WTD 1/28/60. 


Office Equipment 
England 


Typist and executive chairs, steel 
frames, foam rubber or spring case 
upholstery, approved by Council of In- 
dustrial Design, U.K., offered direct or 
through agent by Evertaut Seating, Ltd. 
(manufacturer, exporter), Cross Street, 
Darwen, Lancashire. Catalog with price 
information.* WTD 3/7/60. 


Pens 
Denmark 


Pencils and ball point pens, medium 
quality, for advertising specialties, of- 
fered direct by Eskesen Bros. Co. (man- 
ufacturer of advertising specialties, 
fountain pens, automatic pencils, ball 
point pens; exporter) 20 Hjrnagervej, 
Hvidovre/Copenhagen. WTD 3/11/60. 


Plastic Products 
Netherlands 


Hard polyvinyl tubes at any diameter 
up to 110 mm. and soft polyvinyl wire 
offered direct or through agents in cen- 
tral and eastern United States by N.V. 
Kunststoffenindustrie Drikaplast (manu- 
facturer, exporter), 30 Nijverheidsweg, 
Nijmegen. Firm states tubes are for 
chemical and electrotechnical industry, 
as conduit tubes for liquids in food 
processing plants, dairies, water supply, 
draining, sanitary installations, waste 
pipes, acids, etc., or for special purposes 
on request. Leaflet and samples.* WTD 
3/10/60. 


Plastic Scrap 
England 

Cutting from unsupported plastic 
sheeting, 16/1,000 thick, various colors, 
good quality, approximately 1 ton per 
mo., offered direct by Sherborne Pouffes, 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), \ Hay- 
cliffe Lane, Little Horton, Bradford 5, 
Yorkshire. WTD 3/9/60. 


Germany 


Plastic scrap and effals, 20 tons per 
mo., offered direct by Ernst Haddorp 
(export merchant), 11 MHarksl.eider- 
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strasse, Hamburg-Poppenbuettel. WTD 
3/9/60. 


Plumbing Supplies 
Italy 


Pipe fittings, joints, and special parts 
made of unplasticized rigid polyvinyl 
chloride for technological and discharge 
systems, various sizes, offered direct or 
through agent by Fabbrica Prodotti 
Longo (manufacturer, exporter), 12 Via 
de’ Gandolfi, Bologna. Catalog in Ital- 
jan.* WTD 3/11/60. 


Scientific Instruments 
England 


Portable skid-resistant testers, first 
grade, Road Research Laboratory de- 
sign, offered direct by W. F. Stanley & 
Co., Ltd. (manufacturer of surveying 
instruments, drawing office equipment, 
other scientific instruments; exporter), 
Avery Hill Rd., New Eltham, London, 
S.E. 9. Leaflet.* WTD 3/10/60. 


Steel Products 
Netherlands 


Seamless steel tubes, hot rolled, max- 
imum 133 mm. O.D., high quality, and 
thin steel sheet welded tubes for indus- 
trial purposes, such as furniture, of 114 
mm. O.D. and 1 to 2% mm. sheet thick- 
ness, high quality cold rolled open 
hearth steel, offered direct or through 
agent by N. V. Rijnstaal v/h J. W. 
Oonk & Co. (manufacturer, exporter), 
109/115 van Oldenbarneveldtstraat, 
Arnhem. WTD 3/10/60. 


Textiles 
India 

Silk brocades, plain, gold, or silver, 
dress fabrics in fine raw silk, white or 
dyed, printed in Indian design, width 
from 30 to 50 in., length 6 to 12 yd.; 
scarves, 34 by 34 in., or 36 by 36 in., 
multicolored, offered direct or through 
agent by Rasiklal Bishayee & Co. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 13 
Pageyapatty St., Calcutta 7. WTD 3/7/ 
60. 


Toilet Goods 
France 


Perfumery products offered direct or 
through agent by Lucienne Merle (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler), 56, rue du Fau- 
bourg Saint-Honore, Paris 8e. WTD 2/ 
12/60. 


Wearing Apparel 
England 


Knitted suits in jersey wool, pure 
wool, 2 or 3 piece, good quality, offered 
direct or through agent by Modern 
Knitwear Co., Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter of woolen jersey knitwear), 
Modnit House, 16/20 Middlesex St., 
London, E. 1. WTD 3/8/60. 

Raincoats, chemically proofed, for 
women, men, and boys, best quality, 
offered direct or through agent by 
Wetherdair, Ltd. (manufacturer, ex- 
porter), Church Street, Bradford 8, 
Yorkshire. WTD 3/3/68@. 
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Wine Presses 


France 

Wine presses, international grade, of- 
fered direct or through selling agent, 
preferably French-speaking U.S. firms, 
by A. Garnier & Cte (manufacturer, 
exporter, wholesaler, agricultural ma- 
chines), 12 quai Jean Bart, Redon (Ille 
& Vilaine). WTD 2/15/60. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Agricultural Machinery 


Honduras 

Animal-powered farm implements 
and machinery, plows, rakes, planters, 
harvesters, cultivators, hay cutters, 
etc., desired for direct purchase from 
U.S. firm by Hammer Agencies, S. de 
R.L. de C.V. (importing distributor 
for wide variety of lines), P.O. Box 31, 
San Pedro Sula. WTD 7/28/59. 


Aluminum, Laminated 


Italy 

Laminated aluminum of various col- 
ors for manufacture of Venetian blinds 
desired for direct purchase by Ing. 
M. & C. Banfi, S.A.S. (wholesaler, re- 
tailer of industrial machinery and 
equipment), Piazza Roma 54, Angolo 
Rosselli, Bari. Samples of product de- 
sired.* WTD 1/7/60. 


Books, Periodicals 
Honduras 

Paperback books, so-called quality 
lines, desired for direct purchase by 
Agencia Paragon (importer, retailer of 
books and magazines, with branches in 
Tegucigalpa and small cities of the 
country), San Pedro Sula. WTD 6/3/52. 


Chemicals 


Germany 

Granulated nylon, in lots of 50 to 100 
tons, desired for direct purchase by 
Jos. Stamm KG. (manufacturer), 32 
Koelnerstrasse, Rebbelroth Bez. Koeln. 
WTD 2/2/60. 





Electrical Appliances 
Northern Rhodesia 

Refrigerators and_ electrical  ap- 
pliances desired for direct purchase by 
Radio (N.R.), Ltd. (importing distribu- 


tor), P.O. Box 942, Kitwe. WTD 
1/25/60. 

Electronic Equipment 

Netherlands 


Electronic equipment for industry, 
automation, and telecommunication de- 
sired for direct purchase or agency by 
M. Rietveld (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), 2 Cliviastraat, 
Rotterdam. WTD 3/1/60. 


Fertilizer 
Thailand 


Fertilizers for agricultural and hor- 
ticultural use, all kinds, according to 
manufacturers’ specifications, about $5,- 
000 or more per shipment, desired for 
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direct purchase by Lao Kiak Seng 
Co., Ltd. (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent, commission merchant), 
335 New Rd., P.O. Box 1056, Bangkok. 
WTD 1/13/60. 


Foodstuffs 


Ceylon 

Biscuit flour, approximately 500 bags 
per mo., desired for direct purchase by 
Malibon Biscuit Manufacturers (biscuit - 
manufacturer), 11 Vanrooyen § St., 
Colombo 13. WTD 2/5/60. 


England 

Ganned, bottled and packaged foods, 
high-grade quality, all price ranges, in 
bulk quantities, desired for direct pur- 
chase and agency by Willharts, Ltd. 
(importing distributor), 27 The Head- 
row, Leeds 1. WTD 12/17/59. 


Sweden 

Corn hominy desired for direct pur- 
chase by AB. Saltsjoqvarn (manufac- 
turer of flour, corn flakes, cake and 
pancake mixes), P.O. Box 4181, Stock- 
holm 4. WTD 3/10/60. 


Glass 


France 

Synthetic resin and fiber glass or 
spun glass for automobile bodies, 3 tons 
per mo., desired for direct purchase by 
Union Industrielle (manufacturer), 56 
Boulevard de Vincennes, Fontenay- 
sous-Bois, (Seine). Firm desires offers 
with samples. WTD 12/22/58. 


Horticultural Equipment 
England 


Garden aids, including tools, fertil- 
izers, etc., as well as horticultural seeds 
of all types, in commercial quantities, 


ae eS 
Trade Directory 
Reports Available 


: World Trade Directory reports 
: on private foreign firms or indi- 
% Viduals mentioned in the World | 
% Trade Leads and Investment Op- | 
* portunities departments of For- fs 
# eign Commerce Weekly are avail- & 
able to qualified U.S. firms—or will 
* be prepared on request—through 
: the Commercial Intelligence Divi- 
* sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
& Washington 25, D.C., for $1 each. 
: The reports also may be obtained 
« through the Department’s Field 
# Offices. 
Requests for these reports should 
& include the names and addresses 
# of the firms or individuals. 
= The information given in a World 
Trade Directory report usually in- 
& cludes lines of goods handled, op- 
* eration methods, size of business, §% 
* capital, sales volume, trade and 
financial reputation, and other per- 
tinent business information. 
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desired for direct purchase by Hurst & 
Sen, Ltd. (grower, importer, exporter of 
seeds and bulbs; wholesaler of garden 
aids and horticultural sundries), Kel- 
vedon House, 60/64 Artillery Lane, 
London, E. 1. WTD 3/2/60. 


Hotel, Restaurant Equipment 
Tunisia 

Hotel and restaurant equipment de- 
sired for direct purchase by Societe 
Hoteliere et Touristique de Tunisie 
(official organization for equipping new 
hotels in Tunisia), 7 rue du 18 Janvier 
1952, Tunis. WTD 2/3/60. 


Industrial Equipment 
Belgium 

Power press, 40-ton capacity; shap- 
ing machine, 18-in. stroke and shaping 
machine 24-in. stroke, precision; turret 
lathe 2%-in. capacity precision; heat- 
treatment electric furnace with heat 
control regulator; and radial drill ma- 
chine desired for direct purchase by 
G. K. Engineering Works & Stores 
(Pvt.), Ltd. (manufacturer of railway 
electrical, signaling, and train lighting 
head light equipment), 4 Kings Rd., 
Howrah, West Bengal. WTD 6/30/59. 


Germany 


Modern rolling machine for light 
structure sections made of strip desired 
for direct purchase by Lippische Felgen 
u. Schutzblechfabrik Hans Kerkhoff 
(manufacturer of metal goods and light 
structure sections, exporter), Sylbach 
ueber Lage (Lippe). WTD 2/9/60. 

Machinery for automobile radiator 
tubular systems desired for direct pur- 
chase by Kuehlerfabrik Anton Vallet 
(manufacturer of AVA radiators, ex- 
porter), 46-48 Reichsweg, Aachen. WTD 
2/11/60. 


industrial Machinery 


India 

Machinery for file plant at Delhi, 
including cropping presses, pneumatic 
hammers, spring hammers, forging fur- 
nace, electric furnaces, surface grinding 
machines, stripping machines, and sand 
blasting machines, desired for direct 
purchase by Hindusthan Gas Co,, Ltd. 
(manufacturer of engineers’ steel files, 
CO’ gas and ice), 22 New Tangra Rd., 
Calcutta 15, West Bengal. List of ma- 
chinery.* WTD 3/3/59. 

Machines for making shuttles for tex- 
tile, jute, and woollen industry, com- 
plete, desired for direct purchase by 
Widge & Co. (importing distributor), 
16 Canning St., Calcutta 1. Firm wishes 
to know whether shuttle manufacturing 
for textile industry can be converted to 
manufacutre shuttles for jute industry. 
WTD 12/1/59. 


Jewelry 


England 

Watch bracelets and watchcases, 9- 
carat gold, commercial quantities, com- 
petitive prices, desired for direct pur- 
chase or agency by Constellation (Jew- 
els), Ltd. (importing distributor; 
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manufacturer, exporter of costume jew- 
elry), 34/5 Hatton Garden, London, 
E.C. 1. WTD 3/22/60. 


Musical instruments 
Australia, South 


All classes of musical instruments, 
first quality, desired for direct purchase 
and agency by The Stradivarius Com- 
pany of Australia, Ltd. (importer, 
wholesaler, retailer, 
chant), 74 King William St., Adelaide. 
WTD 3/9/60. 


Notions 
Morocco 

All new zipper products, either for 
direct purchase or manufacture under 
license by Herbert Selkowitsch (im- 
porting -distributor of hosiery, manu- 
facturing materials), 26 rue Mostapha 
El Maani, Casablanca. WTD 12/23/59. 


Office Supplies 
Austria 


Office supply novelties desired for di- 
rect purchase and agency by Ernst 
Pickhart, Picarbo (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler, retailer of office and school 
supplies), 41 Zentagasse, Vienna V. 
WTD 3/15/60. 


Optical Goods 
Italy 


Lenses, spectacles, spectacle frames, 
binoculars, and other optical scientific 
and geodetic instruments desired for 
direct purchase by Tecnottica (retail- 
er), 328 Via Maqueda, Palermo, Sicily. 
WTD 1/14/60. 


Petroleum Products 
France 


Snow white petrolatum (vaseline), 
exportable volume up to 200 metric 
tons per yr., desired for direct pur- 
chase by Raffinerie de Corps Gras 
Aiglon (manufacturer), 60 Avenue de 
la Republique, Aubervilliers (Seine). 
WTD 2/26/59. 


Radios 


Radios desired for direct purchase by 
Radio (N.R.), Ltd. (importing distri- 
butor), P.O. Box 942, Kitwe. WTD 
1/25/60. 


Sound Recording Equipment 
England 

Sound studio recording equipment, 
including ribbon and condenser boom 
microphones, studio speakers, rever- 
berators, etc., top quality, commercial 
quantities, desired for direct purchase 
by English firm. Name of firm furnished 
on request to Trade Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


Textiles 
Austria 

Nylon fur fabrics and cetton-blended 
and wool-blended synthetic fabrics de- 
sired for direct purchase by George 
Vajda (prospective importer, selling 


commission mer- * 


agent of general merchandise), 2 Seiler- 
gasse, Pension Herald, Vienna I. WTD 
1/25/60. 
Morocco 


Synthetic or mixed synthetic and 
natural threads for the knit goods in- 
dustry (colored threads on hosiery bob- 
bins), desired for direct purchase and 
agency by Herbert Selkowitsch (im- 
porting distributor of hosiery, manu- 
facturing materials), 25 rue Mostapha 
El Maani, Casablanca. WTD 12/23/59. 


Water Heaters, Kerosene 
lraq 


Kerosene water heaters appropriate 
for private homes, desired for direct 
purchase and agency by N. A. Hasso 
& Co. W.L.L. (importer of depart- 
ment store merchandise), Rashid St., 
Baghdad. WTD 12/16/59. 


Wearing Apparel 
England 


“Underwear, hosiery, and beachwear 
for men, medium to first class, in bulk 
quantities, desired for direct purchase 
or agency by Pegasus (Textiles), Ltd. 
(beachwear manufacturer), 166 Com- 
mercial Rd., London, E. 1. WTD 3/8/60. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 
Belgium 

Automotive equipment and supplies 
(exclusive agency from U.S. manufac- 
turers). Belgika S.C.R.L. (importer, 
exporter, wholesaler), 121 rue du Com- 
merce, Brussels. WTD 2/4/60. 


Mexico 


Tractor parts, general accessories. 
Raul Alanis (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission agent), Matamoros No. 318, 
Oriente, Monterrey, Neuvo Leon. WTD 
10/15/53. 


Chemical Products 
France 


Chemical products entering the fa- 
brication or treatment of paints and 
varnishes, printing ink, rubber, plastics, 
pharmaceutical products, textiles, and 
paper. Lamotte & Coiffard, S.A.R.L. 
(importing distributor), 38 a 46, rue 
Raspail, Ivry-sur-Seine. WTD 3/9/59. 
Electrical Appliances 
Iraq 

Household electrical appliances for 
refrigerators, evaporative coolers, irons, 
and fans, a.c. and d.c. 220-y., 50-c. cur- 


rent (from U.S. manufacturer). Abdu! 
Jalil Muhi (sales agent), Ghareeb Jan 


—_—— 





Building, Shorja Square, Baghdad. 
WTD 12/18/59. 

Electrical Equipment 

Sweden 


High-tension glass insulators § ani 
high-tension cable. Ingenjorsfirma Rune 
Hamp (manufacturer’s agent), 42 Kir- 
unagatan, Vallingby. WTD 3/7/60. 
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Foodstuffs 
Italy 
Instant coffee. Moka Extra di Gus- 
tavo Sarfatti (importing distributor), 
14 Via Giordano, Milan. WTD 1/14/60. 
Canned food specialties, such as fish, 
jams, marmalades, and fruit. Menotti 


Ravignani & Figli (importer, whole- 
saler, agent), 51/54 Via Goffredo Me- 
meli, Rome. WTD 11/27/59. 
Venezuela 

Copra for manufacture of vegetable 
oils (on commission basis). C. A. 
Hermes (importing distributor, manu- 
facturer’s agent), Edificio Beco, Puente 


Yanes, Aptdo. 69, Caracas. WTD 
1/22/60. 

Industrial Equipment 

Belgium 


Equipment for metalworking plants 
and equipment used in the chemical in- 
dustry (from U.S. manufacturers). Bu- 
reau Technique Andre Modave S.P.R.L. 
(civil enginer consultants), 87 Avenue 
Louise, Burssels. WTD 2/5/60. 


South Africa, Union of 


Machine for sterilization of water; 
should be suitable for use in food and 
beverage industries, should not employ 
chemicals, and should operate on elec- 
trically controlled silver-ionization proc- 
ess, complete, with exception of plumb- 
ing and electrical cables, and capable of 
operating 200- to 250-v. a.c. (sole agen- 
cy). Westdene Products Pty., Ltd. (im- 
porter, wholesaler, agent), 22-24 Essan- 
by House, 175 Jeppe St., Johannesburg. 
WTD 1/20/60. 


Machinery 


Iran 

Gasoline engine driven welding ma- 
chine, a.c. 200/230 amp. Iran-Margo 
Trading Co., Ltd. (importer, manufac- 
turer’s agent), 481 Avenue Saadi or 
P.O. Box 373, Tehran. WTD 12/19/59. 


Medical Equipment, Supplies 
Venezuela 

Medical, hospital and dental equip- 
ment and supplies, except pharmacolo- 
gical products (exclusive distribution). 
Astra C.A. (importing distibutor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Miracielos a 
Hospital No. 85, Aptdo. 726, Caracas. 
WTD 1/21/60. 


Mining Equipment 
Belgium 

Coal mine equipment (from US. 
manufacturers). Bureau Technique 
Andre Modave S.P.R.L. (civil engineers 
consultants), 87 Avenue Louise, Brus- 
sels. WTD 2/5/60. 


Pharmaceutical Products 


lran 


Pharmaceutical specialties, such as 
antibiotics, hormones, etc. Farshidfar 
Co., Ltd. (importing distributor), Se- 
raye Javaheri, Tehran. WTD 1/16/60. 
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Scientific Instruments 
Sweden 


Electrical and electronic measuring 
instruments, materials testing machines 
and instruments, and geotechnical and 
geological instruments. Tekno Maskin 
Import AB (manufacturer’s agent), 
P.O. Box 79, Bromma 1. WTD 3/9/60. 


Steel Products 
England 


Steel plates and sections, machine 
tools for steel trade, and lifting gear, 
good quality. A. D. Bruce, Ltd. (con- 
sulting engineers, manufacturer's 
agent), E Floor, Milburn House, New- 
castle upon Tyne 1. WTD 3/9/60. 
Waxes 
France 

Microcristalline and synthetic waxes. 
Raffinerie Meridionale de Ceresines 
(importer, manufacturer), 245-249 


Route de Stalingrad, Bobingny (Seine). 
WTD 3/20/59. 





FOREIGN 
VISITORS 











Australia 


Messrs. Jack Dawson, managing di- 
rector, and Ernest H. Niemann, secre- 
tary, representing Jack Dawson Pty. 
Ltd. (exporter of meat), 823-825 Glen- 
ferrie Rd., Hawthorn, Melbourne, are 
interested in meat works, stock handl- 
ing, killing, freezing, boning, and pack- 
ing. Request technical information. 
Scheduled to arrive April 19 via Hono- 
lulu and San Francisco for 4-week 
visit. ‘U.S. address: None given. Itin- 
erary: San Francisco, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Chicago, Los Angeles, and pos- 
sibly Omaha. 

Francis Glennon, representing F. S. 
Glennon & Co., 88 Pitt St., Sydney, is 
interested in importing building mate- 
rials and wall and floor tiles. Seeks 
technical information on new methods 
of fixing tiles, as well as on new types 
of tiles. Scheduled to arrive April 30 
via New York for 1-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Australian Consulate Gen- 
eral, 636 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 
Itinerary: New York, Detroit, Chicago, 
San Francisco, and Los Angeles. 

Edward Ronald Ross Johnson, sales 
manager, representing Elder, Smith & 
Co., Ltd., 27 Currie St., Adelaide, South 
Australia, is interested in wool and 
livestock and wishes to meet with mer- 
chants, financiers, brokers, and ship- 
ping agents. Mr. Johnson is a member 
of the Australian Trade Mission to 
Canada, which also will visit the 
United States. Scheduled to arrive 
April 24 via Honolulu for 2-month visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioner, Suite 504, 6 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: New 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 
PRAPAPAPAAAAAAAAAAIAIAINAIDAY 
Auto Center Equipment 
Wanted in U.A.R. 


The Syrian Ministry of Industry 
invites bids until May 15 for supply 
of equipment and hand tools neces- 
sary to establish two automobile 

* professional training centers, one in 
Damascus, the other in Aleppo. 


Bids covering all expenses, in- 
cluding customs duties and cost 
of transporting equipment to the 
center sites, should be accompanied 
by a provisional cash guarantee 
equivalent to 2 percent of the value 
of the offer. Delivery is to be made 
within 4 months from date contract 
is signed. 


Complete technical bid documents 
and an illustrative and descriptive 
list of tools and equipment wanted 
may be obtained from the Directo- 
rate General of Production, 16 
Ibrahim Al-Yazaji Street, Abu 
Rummanch, Damascus, Syria, 
U.A.R., at $7 a set. 
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York, Chicago, Kansas City, San Fran- 
cisco, and Detroit. 


R. Kniep, representing K-M Agencies 
Pty., Ltd., 149 Castlereagh St., Sydney, 
is interested in finding agencies for 
toilet soap and preparations and similar 
lines. Scheduled to arrive April 18 via 
New York for 7-day visit. U.S. address: 
c/o Statler Hotel, 7th Ave. and 33d 
St.. New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York and San Francisco. 

Dennis R. Walter, representing Speci- 
men Minerals (Australia), Ltd. 57 
Todville St., Woodville West, South 
Australia, is interested in export of 
Australian gems and jewelry, agencies 
for scientific and educational toys and 
aids; import and agency or manufac- 
turing rights for gem-cutting machines. 
Scheduled to arrive April 26 via San 
Francisco for 6-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o K. E. Bensusan, 8615 Columbus 
Ave., Sepulveda, Calif., until May 10; 
c/o Australian Senior Trade Commis- 
soiner, 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y., 
after June 14. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
April 26-30; Seattle, May 2; Los An- 
geles, May 3 to 10; Chicago, May 11 to 
18; and New York, June 7 to 14. 


England 


William Holden Bellamy, represent- 
ing Bowmans Chemicals, Ltd., P.O. 
Box 10, Moss Bank Works, Widnes, 
Lancashire, is interested in exports to 
the United States of lactic acid and 
lactates. Scheduled to arrive April 28 
via Houston for approximately 1-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Offices in 
Houston, Chicago, and New York. Itin- 
erary: Houston, April 28; Chicago, May 
16; New York, May 18; the dates in- 
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dicated are dates of arrival; date of 
departure from United States is given 
as May 23. 

J. R. Boyden, representing Calibrated 
Papers, Ltd., 12 High St., Petersfield, 
Hants., is interested in purchasing a 
machine for the manufacture of mul- 
tiple - carbon - interleaved teleprinter 
(teletype) rolls. Scheduled to arrive 
April 21 via New York for 10-day 
visit. U.S. address: c/o H. M. Layton, 
Interlab Inc., 437 Fifth Ave, New 
York 16, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, and Buffalo. 


A. E. G. Brown, managing director, 
representing Duresco Products, Ltd., 
Charlton, London, S.E. 7, is interested 
in contacting manufacturers of paints, 
adhesives, and other products for build- 
ing or allied industries. Scheduled to 
arrive April 25 via Detroit for 24-day 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Holdwire, Ltd., 
730 Fifth Ave., New York 19, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, approximately April 
29; Detroit; Philadelphia; and Wash- 
ington. 


Finland 


Kalle Anttila, representing Kalle Ant- 
tila Oy (mail order firm), 3 Kumpu- 
lantie, Helsinki, is interested in import- 
ing U.S. goods for mail order distribu- 
tion and textiles. Seeks technical infor- 
mation on U.S. mail order and discount 
houses and advertising. Was scheduled 
to arrive April 7 via Boston for 3-week 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Finnish Consu- 
late General, 41 E. 50th St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: Boston, Detroit, 
Chicago, Washington, and New York. 


india 


J. M. Lall, representing Imperial 
Chemical Industries (India) Pvt., Ltd., 
L.C.I. House, 34 Chowringhee, Calcutta 
16, is interested in chemical industry, 
both organization and _ production. 
Scheduled to arrive April 27 via New 
York for 1-week visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Imperial Chemical Industries (New 
York), Ltd., Look Bldg., 488 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y. Itinerary: New 
York and Pittsburgh. 


iraq 


Muwaffaq Kamil Al-Khedery, repre- 
senting United Chevrolet Co., W.L.L., 
Rashid St., Baghdad, is interested in 
automobiles, tires, electrical household 
appliances, and pharmaceuticals. Sched- 
uled to arrive April 30 via Honolulu 
for 3-month visit. U.S. address: c/o 
Mukamal Co., 120 Wall St., New York, 
N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, Los 
Angeles, Flint, Akron, Washington, and 
New York. 


Hisham Araim, representing Araim 
Trading & Contracting Co., P.O. Box 
216, Baghdad, is interested in working 
out arrangements to represent in Iraq 
U.S. manufacturers of tires and tubes 
for passenger cars and trucks. Was 
scheduled to arrive middle of April via 
New York for 1-month visit. U.S. ad- 
dress: c/o Hisham Araim, 480 Key 
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Australia Opens Bidding 
On Construction Work 


A new construction project in 
Australia, estimated to cost over 
$2,250,000, is open to U.S. bidders. 

The project calls for building the 
Canberra Lake Dam, a reinforced 
concrete structure, across’. the 
Molonglo River. The dam will be 
1,645 feet long overall with a 650- 
foot long spillway to be spanned 
by a bridge consisting of 100-foot 
clear spans between five 10-foot 
wide piers. The bridge will have two 
traffic lanes, each 12 feet wide and 
sidewalks 5 feet 3 inches wide along 
each side. The entire structure will 
be about 40 feet high from the river 
bed. 

Bids should reach the Director 
of Works, Canberra, A.C.T., Aus- 
tralia, before 2 p.m., May 10. Plans 
and specifications may be obtained 
from the Director of Works on 
deposit of $67.50 per set. Deposit 
will be refunded on receipt of bona 
fide bid or return of documents in 
good condition. 

One set of the plans and specifi- 
cations is available on loan from 
BFC’s Trade Development Division, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D.C. 


PARA ARAN rnrerrrnnrmmrryr9* 


Blvd., Richmond, Calif. Itinerary: New 
York, New Orleans, and California. 


Italy 

Mario Carignano, representing Ditta 
Francesco Rabotti, 11 Via Andorno, 
Torino, is interested in selling diesel 
engine injection pump overhauling 
equipment and seeks technical informa- 
tion on market research. Was sched- 
uled to arrive April 14 via New York 
for 10-day visit. U.S. address: c/o Col- 
umbia Motor Corp., Booth 228, Inter- 
national Automobile Show, Coliseum, 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York 
and Columbus, Ind. 


Dr. Rina Manna, representing Cera- 
mica Italiana Artistica, 10 Via Mon- 
drone, Turin, is interested in exporting 
artistic ceramics, lamps, decorative 
panels, figurines, etc., to the United 
States and requests technical informa- 
tion on U.S. market potential for these 
ceramics. Scheduled to arrive latter 
part of April via New York for 1-month 
visit. U.S. address: c/o Stand 336, 1st 
Floor, U.S. World Trade Fair, New 
York Coliseum, New York, or Commer- 
cial Office, Consulate General of Italy, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Phila- 
delphia, and Gainesville, Fla. 


Japan 
Toyoharu Hamada, managing direc- 


tor, representing Fuji Kogyo Co., Ltd., 
60 Azuchi-machi 2-chome, Higashi Ku, 


Osaka, is interested in the study of gen- 
eral conditions in the gummed tape in- 
dustry, particularly its advanced 
technical know-how on gummed tape 
manufacturing processes. Wishes to 
visit several gummed tape making 
plants. Was scheduled to arrive April 
7 via San Francisco for 15-day visit. 
U.S. address: c/o Mr. Takeshi Kawai, 
Asano Bussan Co., 26 Broadway, New 
York, N.Y. Itinerary: San Francisco, 
Los Angeles, Chicago, Detroit, Wash- 
ington, Philadelphia, and New York. 


Messrs. Chosaku Kojima, president; 
Yoshitada Sugahara, managing direc- 
tor; Saichiro Mori, Advisor; Hideo Fu- 
jimoto, Advisor; and Kenichi Shirakawa, 
chief of administrative and personnel 
division, representing Chubu Steel Place 
Co., Ltd., No. 225, 20th Division, Kousu- 
cho, Nakagawa-ku, are interested in 
purchasing large-capacity electric fur- 
nace, and in inspecting electric furnace 
manufacturing plants, steel fabricating 
plants, steel warehouses, and scrap 
yards. Seek technical information on 
scrap handling method, steel shearing, 
and assembling processes, etc. Were 
scheduled to arrive April 6 in New 
York for 30-day visit. U.S. address: c/o 
F. H. Plank, Divisien President, Lectro- 
melt Furnace Div., McGraw Edison Co., 
P.O. Box 1257, 301-32nd St., Pitts- 
burgh 30, Pa. Itinerary: New York, 
April 6 to 9; Pittsburgh, April 10 to 13; 
Detroit, April 14 to 16; Chicago, April 
17 to 19; Seattle, April 20 to 21; San 
Francisco, April 22 to 23; and Los An- 
geles, April 24 to 25. 


Torao Tsujii, chief of textile sundries 
department, representing Itoman & 
Co., Ltd., 46 Honmachi 4-chome, Hi- 
gashi Ku, Osaka, is interested in sur- 
veying U.S. market for the purpose of 
exporting textile madeup goods (blouse, 
underwear, scarf, etc.), and importing 
sewing and knitting machines. Mr. 
Tsujii and his business associates would 
like to tour several mills and manu- 
facturing plants. Scheduled to arrive 
April 18 via Los Angeles for 4-week 
visit. U.S. address c/o Itoman & Co., 
Ltd., 286 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. 
Itinerary: Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
New York, Philadelphia, Washington, 
Detroit, Chicago, and Seattle. 


Lebanon 

Assad George Najjar, representing 
Assad Najjar & Bros., P.O. Box 557, 
Tripoli, is interested in all types of 
paint, particularly casein. Now in the 
United States for an indefinite period. 
U.S. address: c/o A. Salem, 8109 Fifth 
Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. Itinerary: Los 
Angeles, Dallas, New York, and other 
trade centers. 


New Zealand 


Thomas Henry Trewhehla, represent- 
Ang Penrose Corrick & Whitehead 
Auckland, Ltd., HB Buildings, Queen 
St., Auckland, is interested in footwear 
(exports to New Zealand) and seeks 
technical information on footwear 
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trade. Was scheduled to arrive March 
29 via San Francisco for 40-day visit. 
U.S. address: c/o National Shoe Re- 
tailers Association, 274 Madison Ave., 
New York, N.Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Boston, St. Louis, Cincinnati, and San 
Francisco. 

Nigeria 


J. C. G. Baguhn, representing Trans 
Nigeria Line, Ltd., 7 Creek Rd., Apapa, 
Lagos, is interested in purchasing heavy 
transportation equipment, including 
trucks, and seeks U.S. inyestment in an 
electric light bulb factory for Nigeria 
on behalf of the Federal Minister of 
Works and Surveys. Was_ scheduled to 
arrive early in April via New York 
for 4-week visit. U.S. address: c/o In- 
ternational Road Federation, Washing- 
ton Building, Washington, D.C. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Dallas, 
and Van Nuys, Calif. 


Philippines 


Delfin C. Burmudez, representing 
Bermudez Souvenir Enterprises, Baguio 
City Market, Baguio City, is interested 
in export of homecraft (Philippine prod- 
ucts). Scheduled to arrive April 20 via 
San Francisco for 5-month visit. U.S. 
address: c/o Cayetano Catura, 2205 
Pacific Ave., San Francisco; and 1612 
21st Ave., Seattle 22, Wash. Itinerary: 
Seattle, Chicago, New York, and San 
Francisco. 








South Africa, Union of 

E. P. Bradlow, chairman and manag- 
ing director, representing Bradlow 
Stores, Ltd. (furnishing chain), 83 
Market St., Johannesburg, is interested 
in furniture and household furnishings 
to market in South Africa. Seeks tech- 
nical information on consumer credit 
systems in the United States. Was 
scheduled to arrive April 6 via New 
York for 6-week visit. U.S. address: 
c/o First National City Bank of New 
York, 55 Wall St., New York, N.Y. Itin- 
erary: New York, Washington, Boston, 


Chicago, Los Angeles, and San Fran- 
cisco. 


Sweden 


Gunnar Jarlvik, representing Ingen- 
iorsfirma Hugo Tillquist, 7 Nybrokajen, 
Stockholm 7, is interested in contact- 
ing manufacturers of scientific instru- 
ments and apparatus and seeks tech- 
nical information. Was scheduled to 
arrive April 1 via New York for 10- 
week visit. U.S. address: c/o The Swe- 
dish Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A., 8 E. 69th St., New York 21, 
N. Y.; or World Trade Center, Ferry 
Bldg., San Francisco 11, Calif. Itiner- 
ary: Depending on location of inter- 
ested firms, but will spend at least 1 
month in both New York and San 
Francisco areas. 
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NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence 
Division has published the fol- 
lowing new trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$2 a list for each country. All are 
dated March. 

Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. 


Air Conditioning and Refrigeration 
Equipment Importers and Dealers— 
Switzerland. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
filiates—Peru. 

American Firms, Subsidiaries, and Af- 
liates—Union of South Africa. 

Dry Goods and Clothing Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Haiti. 
Iron, Steel, and Building Material Im- 
porters and Dealers—Costa Rica. 
Machinery Importers and Distributors 
—Mexico. . 
Machinery Importers and Distributors 

—Union of South Africa. 

Paint, Varnish, and Pigment Importers, 
Dealers, and Manufacturers—Japan. 

Paper and Stationery Importers and 

Dealers—Indonesia. 





Machinery, ‘Industrial . . . 
(Continued from page 16) 

bags not required. Reportedly Indon- 

esian estimated fertilizer requirements 

are 300,000 tons, 1960; 450,000 tons 

1961; and 500,000 to 600,000 tons 1962. 


Iraq 


Durries, 60,000, kit bags, 20,000, bid 
No. ORD/11, deadline May 5; navy 
blue cloth, 3,000 meters, scarlet red 
cloth, 300 meters, No. ORD/19, May 6; 
paper and stationery, No. OCD/12, May 
11; electrical and mechanical engineer- 
ing supplies, No. M E/15, May 15. 

Waterproof coats, 1,000, tennis shoes, 
6.000 pairs, rubber boots, 1,000, No. 
ORD/18, May 16; air coolers, 320, table 
fans, 400, No. ORD/32 May 18; khaki 
drill, 10,000 meters, white drill, 3,000 
meters, No. ORD/34, May 18; woolen 
jerseys (pullovers), 70,000, sizes 36, 38, 
40, 42 No. ORD/26, May 23. 

Helmets 60,000, khaki drill on cork 
body, No. ORD/28, May 23; berets, 55,- 
000, sizes 6% to 7%, colors khaki, red, 
black, blue, No. ORD/30, May 23; 
water proof cloth, 200,000 meters, No. 
ORD/25, May 25; air coolers, 300, re- 
frigerators, 100, 12 cubic feet, No. ORD/ 
31, May 25; spare parts for cooking 
burners, No. ORD/35, May 25; water- 
proof overalls, 80,000, No. ORD/36, May 
25. 

Bids invited by The Director of Con- 
tracts and Purchases, Ministf#y of De- 
fense, Baghdad.* 
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Union of South Africa 


Laboratory supplies, tender No. 1P- 
5187, bid deadline April 20; copper, 
brass, etc., for S.A. Navy, No. F.T. 
27582, April 20; aluminum sheet, plates, 
angles, bars, for S.A. Navy, No. F.T. 
27583, April 20; metal frame glass house, 
1, 20 by 8 feet, No. 1P27759, April 20; 


Laboratory supplies, No. 1P5188, 
April 22; solder, silver, 150 pounds, No. 
F.T. 29005, April 22; radio tubes for 
S.A. Air Force, No. F.T. 32590, April 
22. 


Wire straightening machine, arc weld- 
ing machine; sheet metal punch, pedes- 
tal drill press; portable heavy-duty 
drilling machine, manually operated 
shear for plate, angle tee, and round 
sections;turntable platform truck, plat- 
form scales; hand-operated wire-form- 
ing machines; for Department of Labor, 
No. F.T. 34007, April 29. 

Mobile refrigerated fermentation tank 
units, 4, No. F.T. 5326, May 4; labora- 
tory apparatus, No. F.T. 5327, May 6; 
laboratory glassware, No. F.T.5328, May 
6; laboratory chemicals, No. F.T. 5329, 
May 6; sanding machine, tilting circu- 
lar saw, No. F.T. 34008, May 9; labora- 
tory chemicals, No. F.T. 5331, May 11. 

Polishing machine; pulse generator; 
turret-type punching machine; combina- 
tion bending, rolling and folding ma- 
chine; temperature recorders, 3, No. 
F.T. 34009, May 13. 

Metalworking and woodworking work- 
shop machinery, No. F.T. 34012, June 










3*; sewing machines, 6, high-speed in- 
dustrial type; pinking machines, 1, ca- 
pacity up to 12 lays of material; sewing 
machines, industrial type, 4, high speed; 
sewing machines, 13, heavy-duty belt 
loop machine, 1; button sew-on ma- 
chine; collar and cuff turning machine; 
short button catch forming machine; 
sewing machine, 1, industrial type; No. 
F.T. 34011, June 25. 

Bids invited by Secretary, Union Ten- 
der Board, P.O. Box 371, Pretoria. 


Stainless steel sheets, rounds and 
tubing, tender No. H. 4310, bid dead- 
line April 26; low trailers, 10 ton, 25, 
alternatively 50, 75, 100, without tires 
and tubes, No. F. 8227, May 6; bids in- 
vited by Chief Stores Superintendent's 
Office, South African Railways, Room 
200, Park Chambers, Rissik Street, Jo- 
hannesburg.* 

Stainless steel letters and numbers 
for exterior of coaches, sizes 1%, 3%, 
4, 6, and 8 inches; prices requested for 
quantities of 100, 500, 1,000, and 5,000 
each item respectively until 9 a.m., 
April 28, by Chief Stores Superintend- 
ent, P.O. Box 8617, Johannesburg.* 





U.S. exports of cotton linters, mostly 
chemical qualities, totaled 251,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross) during the first half 
(August-January) of the current sea- 
son, an increase of 73 percent from the 
145,000 bales exported in the first half 
of 1958-59, the Foreign Agricultural 
Service reports. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





India Pipe, Yarn Firms 
Invite Partnerships 


Joint-venture operations for estab- 
ment and operation of new industrial 
projects are proposed by two firms in 
India. 

P. Sheth & Co., Ahmedabad, plans to 
set up a plant in India fgr the manu- 
facture of black and galvanized E.R.W. 
pipes and cast iron spun pipes and 
offers a joint-venture operation with a 
US. firm. 

Black and galvanized E.R.W. pipes 
to be manufactured will range in size 
from % to 4 inches nominal diameter, 
in standard lengths according to classes 
A.B. and C., annual capacity per one 
shift 12,000 tons, sizes only in regular 
demands up to 3 inches; cast iron spun 
pipes (centrifugal casting) sizes from 
3 to 16 inches nominal diameter, and 
allied fittings such as spigots, flanges, 
bends, tees, etc., annual capacity per 
one shift, 12,000 tons. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with P. Sheth & Co., 283/6 
Gandhi Road, Ahmedabad, India. 

US. collaboration for establishment 
and operation of a nylon yarn manufac- 
turing plant in India is sought by the 
Arthur Import Export Co. of Bombay. 
The firm states it has been granted a 
license from the Government of India 
for a new plant in Bombay to manu- 
facture nylon yarns and cut fibers with 
a production eapacity of 2.35 million 
pounds a year. 

Originally established in 1950 as a 
proprietorship concern, the Indian firm 
was reconstituted as a partnership the 
following year. One of the partners is 
willing to visit the United States to 
discuss collaboration arrangements. 

Interested U.S. firms are invited to 
correspond with Arthur Import Export 
Co., 166 D. Naoroji Road, P.O. Box 
No. 1467, Bombay 1, India. 


Pakistan Estate Offered 
For Sale to U.S. Investor 


Freehold property located in Chitta- 
gong, suitable for industrial or residen- 
tial development, is offered for sale at 
$304,294, to a U.S. firm interested in 
investment in Pakistan. 


The property, covering an area of 
9.39 acres of high and low land, is said 
to be particularly suitable for establish- 
ment of a first-class hotel. Chittagong 
reportedly has no first-class hotels at 
present and the lack of zoning restric- 
tions which would preclude the use of 
the estate for a hotel. Chittagong, the 
largest port in East Pakistan, with a 
population of approximately 150,000, is 
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said to be an important and expanding 
industrial area. 


The property comprises the North 
Hill house, bungalows, 10 cottages, 
powerhouse and ancillary buildings, gen- 
erators and equipment, tube well, water 
distribution system, pumps, and storage 
system. The property is open to in- 
spection with vacant possession April 
30, 1960. 

Tenders should be submitted as early 
as possible to The Superintendent, Joint 
General Department, Joint Steamer 
Companies, Adamjee Court, P.O. Box 
55, Dacca-2, Pakistan. A photograph of 
the estate and announcement of sale are 
available on loan from the Trade Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Rhodesian Drug Firm 
Wants U.S. Licensor 


A license for the manufacture of a 
U.S. line of pharmaceuticals, toilet, and 
household products and other related 
lines to which its facilities can be 
adapted, for distribution throughout 
Central African markets, is sought by 
the Rhodesian firm, Central African 
Pharmaceuticals (Pvt.), Ltd. 

Established in 1953, the firm now 
manufactures and exports pharmaceu- 
tical and toilet preparations and chem- 
ical products such as detergents and 
insecticides. The Salisbury plant, said 
to be fully equipped, is composed of 
four divisions; three for distribution and 
promotion, the fourth for manufactur- 
ing operations. 

Central seeks capital investment, pat- 
ents, processes, technical know-how, 
and equipment to greatly expand its 
production activities. In return, the firm 
offers to provide royalty or profit-shar- 
ing payments on all products manufac- 
tured and participation in the enter- 
prise, or it will consider some other ar- 
rangement to satisfy the potential li- 
censor. ‘ 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond with Central African Pharmaceu- 
ticals (Pvt.), Ltd., P.O. Box 2279, Sal- 
isbury, Southern Rhodesia. 





Aluminum Barrel License 
Wanted by Belgian Visitor 


J. Willem, a representative of Societe 
Malinoise de Construction Mecaniques 
et Toleries, S.A., 148 Avenue Reine As- 
trid, Malines, Belgium, manufacturer 
and exporter of butane, propane, or ace- 
tylene bottles, oil heaters, spherical 
floats, jerry cans, steel door casings, 
landing mats, and related products, 
plans to visit the United States from 
April 21 to May 20 to discuss licensing 
possibilities with interested companies. 

The Belgian firm wishes to manufac- 


Italy Refrigeration 
Firm Seeks Capital 


U.S. financial collaboration is sought 
by the Italian firm, Adafrigor, S.p.A., 
cold storage and refrigeration plant op- 
erator, to further expand facilities of a 
new refrigerated warehouse now near- 
ing completion. 

Located on the outskirts of Milan, 
the refrigerating plant will cost a total 
of $2.5 million. The 5-story building will 
be able to handle up to 400 metric tons 
of food a day. Total storage capacity 
of the plant will be 50,000 cubic meters 
—a maximum of 13,000 metric tons of 
perishable foods at 0° C, or 9,300 tons 
of frozen foods at 25° C. The plant also 
will have facilities for chilling 4 railroad 
cars of perishables an hour and produc- 
tion capacity, for re-icing of transit 
cars, of 25 metric tons a day. Adafrigor 
seeks additional capital investment to 
expand these capacities. 


The plant, said to be Italy’s largest 
and most modern refrigerated ware- 
house, will more than double the city’s 
existing storage facilities for perishable 
foods. In addition to providing Milan 
with its first cold storage facilities for 
fresh fruit and vegetables, the new 
plant is expected to promote the flow 
of fresh produce from southern Italy to 
northern European markets by provid- 
ing facilities for chilling and re-icing 
carload lots of perishables in transit 
through Milan. 

The warehouse will be located im- 
mediately adjacent to the new whole- 
sale fruit and vegetable market which 
has been projected by the city of Milan 
and close to the Rogoredo freight yards 
of the Italian State Railways. Plant op- 
erations were scheduled to begin in 
April. 

The potential U.S. investor is offered 
management participation in the enter- 
prise or some other mutually satisfac- 
tory arrangement. The Italian-firm also 
is projecting construction of a smaller 
refrigerated warehouse at Foggia in 
soujhern Italy. Capital participation in 
the project by U.S. firms or individuals 
is invited. 

Interested firms may address corre- 
spondence to Adafrigor, S.p.A., Via 
Boncompagni 101, Milan, Italy. 





ture under license aluminum beer bar- 
rels with anticorrosive inside lining, 
avoiding the necessity of pitching the 
barrels. The Societe also would consider 
granting a license for the anticorrosive 
process to a U.S. manufacturer of alu- 
minum barrels. 

Firms interested in meeting with Mr. 
Willem are invited to address corre- 
spondence to him c/o the Abbey Hotel, 
151 W. 51st Street, New York 19, N.Y., 
or at the 4th U.S. World Trade Fair, 
from May 4-14, Stand Nos. 649-650. 
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Belgian Power Group 
Invites Industries 


U.S. firms interested in investment 
in Belgium, particularly northern Bel- 
gium—west and east Flanders areas— 
are welcomed by the Societe Reunies 
d’Energie du Bassin de _ 1|’Escaut 
(EBES), reportedly one of the major 
private electric power companies in Bel- 
gium. 

EBES, which provides services for the 
whole area—most of the provinces of 
east and west Flanders, Antwerp, Lim- 
burg, and part of Brabant Province— 
particularly is anxigus to encourage pri- 
vate U.S. industrial investment in land 
being developed in the port areas of 
Ghent, Bruges, Zeebrugge, and Ant- 
werp. EBES offers to sell industrial 
sites In these areas and also assist in 
other areas, The company is willing to 
provide office space and technical as- 
sistance, as well as the offer of special 
rates for heavy consumers, particularly 
in the region of their powerplants in 
Langebrugge, Ghent and Merksem, Ant- 
werp. 

Because of their line of activity, 
EBES engineers are said to be inti- 
mately familiar with construction po- 
tentials and terrain in most of the 
areas in which U.S. business would be 
interested. As the electric power pro- 
ducer and distributor, their facilities 
and rates would be of vital interest to 
potential investors. 


A brochure prepared by EBES on the 
Ghent industrial area, in which its large 
Langebrugge thermal plant is located, 
and a summary of the rates offered by 
the company, are available on loan from 
the Trade Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
ee of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D&S 

U.S. firms interested in the west and 
east Flanders areas are invited to write 
to Lucien Van Acker, Regional Director 
of Flanders, EBES, 1 Boulevard F. D. 
Roosevelt, Ghent, Belgium, and those 
interested in. Antwerp and Limburg 
Previnees to Albert Callens, General 
Manager, EBES, Mechelsesteenweg 271, 
Antwerp, Belgium. 





U.K. Visitor To Encourage 
Branch Plants in Plymouth 


W.-K. Shepherd, industrial develop- 
ment officer of the City of Plymouth, 
England, plans to arrive in the United 
States on April 19 for a 2-month visit 
to confer with business executives con- 
cerning the possibility of locating addi- 
tional American branch or subsidiary 
plants in the Plymouth area. 

Opportunities exist for establishment 
of any type of light industry, according 
to Mr. Shepherd, and for expansiorf in 
existing industries in cooperation with 
English firms. Among existing industries 
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are television and radio equipment, ma- 
chine tools, clothing, and shoes. The 
City of Plymouth is reported to offer 
adequate skilled and unskiHed labor and 
suitable housing for key executives. 


Visits are planned to New York 
(April 19-29, May 2-7, June 11-14); 
Washington, D.C. (April 30-May 1); 
Philadelphia (May 8-15); Boston (May 
16-22); Chicago (May 23-28); San 
Francisco (May 30-June 4); and Los 
Angeles (June 6-9). 

This is Mr. Shepherd’s second visit 
to the United States. His previous visit 
also concerned the interest of Plymouth 
in attracting American industry. Firms 
interested in meeting with Mr. Shep- 
herd may address correspondence to 
him c/o The Secretary, British Ameri- 
can Chamber of Commerce, 355 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N.Y., or 
any of the U.S. Department of Com- 


merce Field Offices in the cities indi-— 


cated. 





Investment in Spain 
Mineral Mine Sought 


Minera Extremena S.A., a corpora- 
tion engaged in the exploitation of 
blende and galena mineral mines, is 
seeking investment capital of up to ap- 
proximately $150,000 for renewal of its 
old equipment, increasing production, 
and providing a steady water supply for 
the froth flotation washery. 


The firm reportedly controls five zinc 
and lead mines and one copper and 
iron mine. It is said to be the only 
producer of these ores in the province 
of Caceres. With additional capital 
investment, the firm indicates produc- 
tion can be increased by the exploita- 
tion of 717 hectares instead of the 15 
hectares now being exploited. 


The monthly average production of 
zinc blende in Spain reportedly 
amounted to about 12,000 metric tons 
in 1958 and some 14,000 in 1959. 
Production of metallic zinc in 1958 was 
13 percent higher than in 1957, but in 
spite of this, 9,750 tons had to be 
imported. 

Lead ore production reportedly shows 
an almost continuous increase since 
1951, reaching some 97,000 tons in 1958. 
Domestic consumption is estimated at 
about 40,000 metric tons a year. Such 
an increase, however, cannot be main- 
tained without modern equipment for 
the mines, many of which are said to 
be undermechanized. 

Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond with Minera Extermena S.A., 
Calle Convento 11, Guadalupe, Caceres, 
Spain. 





Japan’s lard imports in 1959 totaled 
31 million pounds, compared with 15 
million in 1958, the Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service reports. 

Japan has obtained most of its lard 
from the Netherlands. 


INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


Sudan Mica Mining 
Participation Asked 


Participation on a joint venture basis 
for development and exploitation of a 
mica concession in Shereik, Sudan, is 
sought by Galal Hussein, Egyptian busi- 
nessman. 


Galal Hussein reportedly holds a 20- 
year concession on mica mining prop- 
erty located in the northern part of 
Sudan to the west of the Nile. It is said 
to be less than one kilometer from 
Shereik, Northern Province, Sudan. 

Chemical analysis of mica shows it 
to be of the muscovite variety which 
would be classed as ruby mica, although 
some samples actually are a borderline 
variety between ruby and non-ruby 
mica. The region surrounding Shereik 
also contains reserves of other minerals, 
including manganese, iron ore, and cop- 
per, according to Mr. Hussein. 

Additional information on the pro- 
posed joint venture, a geological report, 
preliminary valuation of the mica de- 
posits, and American Society for the 
Testing of Materials classification of 
mica qualities of Shereik are available 
on loan from the Trade Development 
Division, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D.C. 


Joint Venture Operations 
Sought by Indian Visitor 


Dr. S. Kumar Jain, representing Ku- 
mar Jain & Associates, Management 
Consultants, 448 Sandhurst Road, Bom- 
bay 4, India, is in the United States for 
discussions with U.S. manufacturers in- 
terested in possible joint venture oper- 
ations in Bombay. 


Some of the proposals advanced by 
Dr. Jain include the manufacture of 
automotive parts, electrical goods, edu- 
cational toys made of plastic and wood, 
crockery (plastic, unbreakable glass, 
heat resistant glass), zippers, gas cylin- 
ders, molds and dyes for forging indus- 
try, plastic molding equipment, mobile 
and overhead cranes, paper manufactur- 
ing machinery, ball bearings for railroad 
axle boxes and roller bearings, indus- 
trial safety equipment, refrigeration and 
air-conditioning equipment, particularly 
compressors, sintered parts (powder 
metallurgy), and establishment of flour 
and paper plants in cooperation with 
the U.S. investor. 

Visits are planned to New York, 
Washington, Atlanta, Houston, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, Salt Lake City, 
Denver, Kansas City, Milwaukee, 
Chicago, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Boston, and Hart- 
ford. 

Firms interested in meeting Dr. Jain 
should address him c/o Morgan & Mor- 
gan, Inc., Publishers, 101 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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CONSTRUCTION PROJECTS 





Supplementary information on 
each construction project followed 
by an asterisk may be obtained 
from Transportation and Utilities 
Staff, Office of Economic Affairs, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. 
Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Argentina. Cordoba Province will 
build steam-electric powerplants in Cor- 
doba City (33,000 kilowatts) and in 
Villa Maria (66,000 kilowatts). Bids 
have not yet been called for construc- 
tion of the plant buildings, seven sub- 
stations and an inter-connecting trans- 
mission line between the two stations. 
Contracts have been let for all other 
construction. 





Belgian Congo. The Government plans 
soil surveys, three tea-processing plants, 
cattle breeding, and other agricultural 
developments to cost $15.5 million, in- 
cluding a World Bank loan of $7 mil- 
lion. 

The Government plans road improve- 
ments of ocean, river, and lake ports, 
and dredging of navigable channels to 
cost $41.6 million including a World 
Bank loan of $28 million. 

Otraco, a Government agency, plans 
transportation improvements to cost 
$20 million including a $5-million World 
Bank loan.* 





France. The French Atomic Energy 
Commission will build an 80,000-kilo- 
watt nuclear power station using nat- 
ural uranium jointly with Electricite de 
France in Brittany. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
(U.S.) plans a 10,500-tons-a-year syn- 
thetic rubber plant near Le Havre. 





Finland. Enso-Gutzeit Oy,  state- 
owned, plans a 150,000-tons-a-year sul- 
phate pulp mill at Harakka and an- 
other, 100,000 tons, at Joensuu. 





Germany, Federal Republic of. The 
Ministry of Transport plans to electrify 
276 line kilometers of railroads in Saar- 
land within the next few years, to cost 
250 million Deutsche Marks ($60 mil- 
lion.) 





Greece. Greece, through the National 
Broadcasting Institute plans a televi- 
sion system, to cost $1.7 million. 

Construction of the Athens-Corinth 
and Yannina Antirion highway is 
planned to cost 380 million drachmas 
($12.7 million). Mount Parnes sanitar- 
ium is to be converted to a 200-bed 
hospital. Plans are being prepared for 
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development of Chalkidiki coasts and 
Thassos and Skiathos islands. Varkiza 
beach (near Athens) is planned for de- 
velopment by private capital ($4 mil- 
lion). 





Hong Kong. The Hong Kong Tele- 
phone Co., plans to add 20,000 lines to 
its exchange capacity during 1960-61. 





India. The Government plans a news- 

print plant at Bodhan to use bagasse 
and a milk-powder and a bacon plant 
to cost 5 million rupees ($1 million) in 
Andhra Pradesh. 
- The Mysore Iron & Steel Works, 
Bhadravati, will expand its steel manu- 
facturing capacity by 70,000 tons and 
rolling capacity by 60,000 tons a year. 

The Pyrites & Chemicals Develop- 
ment Co., Ltd., a public corporation and 
subsidiary of the National Industrial 
Development Corp., will mine pyrite ore 
and build a 200- to 300-tons-a-day 
plant to smelt it for production of sul- 
fur. 

A joint corporation, consisting of rep- 
presentatives of India and Sikkim (the 
Maharajakumar of Sikkim is _ chair- 
man), will explore Sikkim’s mineral re- 
sources and develop copper mines. India 
will provide technicians and equipment 
for exploration and development. 





Israel. The Alliance Tire & Rubber 
Co., Ltd., plans an $8-million synthetic 
rubber plant in Tel Aviv. 





Jordan. The Jordan Development 
Board plans a Jordan 5 million dinars 
($14 million) sewage system for Am- 
man. 





Laos. The United Nations Special 
Fund will contribute $1.3 million to a 
4-year survey of the basins of 4 tribu- 
taries of the Mekong, including the 
Nam Ngum in Laos. 


Special Fund grants to Laos of $750,- 
000 for an agricultural development 
pilot project and $1.2 million for con- 
struction of schools to train technicians 
and specialists were announced. 





Malaya. The Federal Government 
(Ministry of Transport) plans a Malaya 
$50-million ($16 million) international 
airport with a 2-mile runway near 
Kuala Lumpur. 

The State of Perak has budgeted 
M$48.5 for development work during 
the next 5 years, nearly half will be 
for roads. An additional M$10 million 


will be for rural services and water 
supplies. 





Netherlands. The Shell Nederland will 
build a synthetic rubber plant in Hol- 
land. 





New Zealand. The Minister of Works 
recently announced a 5-year program 
of geothermal steam investigation cost- 
ing £1 million ($2.8 million). 





Pakistan. The Scientific & Industrial 
Research Institute will build a central 
laboratory, council secretariat and doc- 
umentation center in Karachi to cost 
10 million rupees ($2.1 million). 





Peru. Brown Boveri (Switzerland) 
will build a plant in Lima for the man- 
ufacture of electrical articles. 





Portugal. The Lisbon sewage system 
will be improved at a cost of 500 mil- 
lion escudos ($17.5 million). 





Rhodesia and Nyasaland. African ag- 
ricultural improvement includes water 
supplies, farm-to-market roads, soil 
conservation, agricultural research, ex- 
tension, credit, and marketing at a cost 
of £11.7 million ($32.8 million) over the 
3%-year period through December 31, 
1962. A World Bank loan of $5.6 mil- 
lion will help to finance. 

The Mudi River Water Board plans 
a £2.3-million ($6.4 million) Blantyre- 
Limbe project to pump water from the 
Shire River through a 23-mile pipeline. 
Stewarts and Lloyds of Rhodesia will! 
supply the pipe to be made in Britain. 

Ford Motor Co. (U.S.) will build a 
£2-million ($5.6 million) assembly plant 
near Salisbury. 

Rhodesia Broken Hill Development 
Co., plans a £4-million ($11 million) 
smelting furnance development at Bro- 
ken Hill to produce 28,000 long tons of 
lead and 55,000 long tons of zinc an- 
nually. A third electric generator at 
the Lunsemwa hydroelectric site cost- 
ing £350,000 also will be required. 





Senegal. A society—SOTRAPAT—an 
affiliate of the Compagnie. Africaine et 
Forestiere des Alumettes, in Abidjan, 
will build a 150-million Colonial French 
African Frances (CFA247=US$1) match 
factory at Abidjan with an output of 
400,000 boxes a day. 

Bimbresso Cellulose Grundungsge- 
sellschaft, in Abidjan, will build a 40,- 
000-tons-a-year cellulose plant 10 miles 
from Abidjan. 





Spain. The Union Electrica Madrilena 
in Madrid plans an 80,000-kilowatt hy- 
droelectric powerplant 50 miles south- 
west of Madrid aided by a U.S. Develop- 
ment Loan Fund loan of $3.9 million.* 





Sudan. The Department of Highways 
plans construction of the Khartoum 
Wad Medani road. Preliminary investi- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS 





Business Said Brisk 
At Cologne Fair 


Most exhibitors at the Cologne In- 
ternational Furniture Fair, held Feb- 
yuary 11-15, reported good sales and 
stressed the importance of new busi- 
ness connections established. 


Attendance, restricted to those in 
furniture trade, totaled approximately 
60,000, with 8,000 persons coming from 
50 foreign countries. Exhibitors num- 
bered 887. The 293 foreign exhibitors 
reported sizable orders, especially for 
veriod furniture. 

American visitors contacted generally 
were enthusiastic about the fair. In 
commenting on the possibilities for sell- 
ing U.S. furniture in the Federal Re- 
public, they advocated concentration on 
U.S. specialties such as modern steel 
office furniture or early American style. 

U.S. participation consisted of an in- 
formation center sponsored by the Na- 
tional Furniture Retailers Association 
and organized and managed by the 
group’s representative in Germany. 

The center generally was termed a 
success. Several U.S. firms reportedly 
indicated their intention to have their 
own exhibits at the next fair, sched- 
uled for spring, 1962.—U.S. Consulate 
General, Dusseldorf. 


U.S. Firms Invited To Show 
At Italian Equipment Fair 


U.S. firms are invited to participate, 
directly or through their agents, in 
the first Chemical Equipment Exposi- 
tion—MAC 60—in Busto Arsizio, Italy, 
September 22-October 30, 1960. 

The purpose of this specialized show 
is to stimulate the interest. of Italian 
industry in new chemical equipment and 
to provide potential buyers with an op- 
portunity to compare national and for- 
eign equipment and prices. 

Firms interested in obtaining de- 
tailed information about the fair are 
invited to write directly to: Organizing 
Committee, MAC 1960, c/o Comitato 
Nazionale Produttivita, 12 Via Man- 
zoni, Milan, Italy —U.S. Consulate Gen- 
eral, Milan. 








U.S. Equipment Show at 
Vienna Fair Successful 


The collective display of U.S. earth- 
moving, roadbuilding and materials- 
handling equipment which occupied 
the U.S. Pavilion and _ surrounding 
grounds at the Vienna Spring Trade 
Fair, March 13-20, was an outstanding 


event, according to reports from 
Vienna. 

Particularly impressive were the 
large scrapers, shovels, and dump 





trucks, some of which were displayed 
in Europe for the first time. 


The exhibit was sponsored and under- 
written entirely by local representa- 
tives of U.S. firms exhibiting equip- 
ment. 


As a result of the large building ac- 
tivity in Austria, the exhibits of build- 
ing machinery and auxiliary equipment 
for the construction industry were 
much larger than at previous fairs.— 
U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Watersports Show 
Held in Amsterdam 


The ninth Exposition of the Dutch 
Association for Commerce and Indus- 
try in the Field of Shipbuilding and 
Aquatic Sports—HISWA—was held in 
Amsterdam March 11-20. 


A total of 125 firms participated, 
and exhibits covered an area of more 
than 65,000 square feet. A poll dis- 
closed the exhibitors were well satis- 
fied with business transacted during the 
show, although no figures are avail- 
able on the amount done. 


In addition to boats and yachts, 
items relating to aquatic sports were 
shown including inboard and outboard 
engines, sails, masts, hardware, refrig- 
erators, stoves, radio and telecommuni- 
cation equipment, tents for camping, 
sportswear, paints, varnishes, ship’s de- 
signs, shipbuilding materials, boat trail- 
ers, waterskis, mattresses, reverse 
gears, variable pitch propellers, bat- 
teries, and ship windows. 


Copies of the official fair catalog 
listing exhibitors are available on loan 
from the Department of Commerce 
Field Offices in Boston, Chicago, Los 
Angeles, Minneapolis, New York, and 
San Francisco, as well as from the 
Trade Development Division, Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C.—USS. 
Consulate General, Amsterdam. 


Naples To Be Host City 
For Instruments Exhibit 


The 2d International Exhibition of 
Physical Instruments for Secondary 
School Didactic Experimentation will be 
held in Naples, Italy, September 29- 
October 5. 

Scientific and scholastic institutions, 
manufacturing firms, and private in- 
dividuals of every nationality may par- 
ticipate either directly or through their 
representatives. 

The participation fee is $32 for all 
exhibitors accepted by the exhibit com- 
mittee and must be paid by July 31. 
Applications should be sent to the 
Italian Physical Society, Via Saldini 50, 
Milan, Italy. 

Exhibitor regulations are available 
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Photo-TV Exhibition 
Scheduled in London 


The second Industrial Photographic 
and Television Exhibition will be held 
in London November 21-25. 


Items to be exhited will include: 
Cinematography, spectography, indus- 
trial television, time-lapse photography, 
high-speed and infrared photography, 
document-copying machinery, photo- 
electric controlled mechanisms, and 
electro-photographic processes. 


Stands will vary in sive from 99 to 
239 square feet of floor space. In addi- 
tion, for firms wishing to exhibit on 
a smaller scale, 35 grand tier boxes will 
be available, each box having an aver- 
age area of 120 square feet. 


A limited number of illustrated 
brochures describing the fair are avail- 
able from the Trade Development 
Division, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C. 


Inquiries about the 1960 Exhibition 
may be addressed to: Industrial and 
Trade Fairs Ltd., Drury House, Russell 
Street, London, W. C. 2.—U.S. Embas- 
sy, London. 


New England World Trade 
Conference Set for April 


The theme for New England’s annual 
World Trade Week Conference in Bos- 
ton, will be “How can American busi- 
ness meet the pressure of constantly 
increasing world competition for mar- 
kets here and abroad?” 


The program, to be held at the Shera- 
ton Plaza Hotel, April 20-21, will in- 
clude Pan American Day April 20 and 
World Trade Day April 21. Panel ses- 
sion topics will include: Meeting com- 
petition in foreign markets; increasing 
imports can mean sharply increased 
export profits; meeting oversea compe- 
tition for the home markets; the role 
of modern air and sea ports in indus- 
trial development; and how six coun- 
tries look at U.S. markets. 


The Conference will be sponsored by 
the World Trade Center in New Eng- 
land and the New England Export 
Club. 
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U.S. imports of crude foodstuffs in 
January declined from $189.5 million 
to $111.4 million, due primarily to de- 
clines in imports of coffee and cocoa, 
according to the Bureau of the Census. 





from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U.S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
2, D.C, 
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FAIR AND EXHIBITIONS 








‘Kenya To Establish 
Building Center 


Approximately 5,600 square feet has 
been set aside by the Ministry of Works 
of Kenya for a building materials refer- 
ence library and display area in the 
new headquarters building, scheduled 
for occupancy in March 1961. As the 
Ministry approves all building mate- 
rials incorporated into structures in 
Kenya, the Center is expected to con- 
tain a complete range of samples and 
be very useful to architects, contrac- 
tors, and the like. 

Only manufacturers or their agents 
are eligible to rent display equipment 
in the Center, rental charges ranging 
from $20 to $582 a year. U.S. manufac- 
turers who have distributors or agents 
in Kenya may wish to have their agents 
set up exhibits. 

Further information regarding the 
Center may be obtained from the Sec- 
retary for Works, Ministry of Works, 
Private Bag, Nairobi, Kenya, reference 
B.14/5/27/1237, or from the Trade 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U.S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 





Mexico Switches Dates 
Of Home Products Fair 


The fourth Home Products Fair in 
Mexico City, usually held in the spring, 
is scheduled this year for September 
15-October 15, to coincide with the 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of 
Mexico’s independence. 


Formerly a strictly national exhibi- 
tion, the Fair will be expanded this year 
to include an International Home Ex- 
hibition Pavilion in which foreign coun- 
tries are invited to exhibit a sectional 
interior of their typical homes.—vU:S. 
Embassy, Mexico City. 





Planned Construction ... 


(Continued from page 26) 


gations are being made but detailed en- 
gineering plans will have to be pre- 
pared before construction can be 
started.* 





Sweden. The Swedish Department of 
Defense will build an ammunition fac- 
tory at Tenhult, near Jonkoping. 





Switzerland. The Bulova Watch Co. 
plans a factory at Neuchatel. 


Turkey. International Hotels (sub- 
sidiary of Pan American World Air- 
ways—U:S.) plans a 300-room, $3.7 mil- 
lion luxury hotel in Ankara. 





Union of South Africa. The Govern- 
ment plans to launch a £980 million 
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($2,744 million), 20-year road project 
in 1960. 

The Department of Mines will in- 
vestigate possible deposits of beryllium 
ore to encourage large-scale exploita- 
tion. 

Two gold mines are planned in the 
Eastern Transvaal, Leslie and Bracken, 
at a cost of £19 million ($53 million). 
An initial milling rate of 65,000 tons a 
year is programmed for both mines. 





United Kingdom. The Shell Chemical 
Co. will build a synthetic rubber plant 
at Carrington, Lancashire, to cost sev- 
eral million pounds (£1=US$2.80). 

Witco Chemical Co., a subsidiary of 
the Witco Chemical Co., Inc. (U.S.), 
plans a synthetic rubber latices produc- 
tion plant in the Midlands. 

Hilton Hotels (U.S.) plans a 27-story, 
506-bedroom, air-conditioned £6 million 
($16.8 million) hotel in London. 

British Geon, joint venture of the Dis- 
tillers Corp. and B. F. Goodrich (U.S.), 
plans to expand its South Wales poly- 
vinyl chloride plant, to cost £2 million 
($5.5 million). 

Esso Petroleum plans a £5% million 
($15.4 million) addition to the chemical 
plant at the Fawley refinery. Esso plans 
a 70-mile £800,000 ($2.2 million) pipe- 
line from its chemical plant to the new 
Imperial Chemical Industries plant at 
Severnside. 

The Regent Oil Co. plans a £500,000 
oil storage terminal for over 30,000 tons 
capacity at Granton Harbor, Edinburgh. 

Ultramar’ Co. Ltd., will take over 
Panama Refining & Petrochemical Co. 
and build a new refinery. 





Venezuelan Oil... 


(Continued from page 9) 


of a $3 million food-processing plant 
near Maracay. 


Reynolds Metals, according to the lo- 
cal press, is considering construction of 
an aluminum plant near the Caroni 
River hydroelectric project and will use 
available power for reduction of alum- 
inum from local or Guianan bauxite de- 
posits. 


The private Venezuelan airline Aven- 
sa on February 4 signed a contract 
for Convair 880 jet equipment for the 
company’s New Orleans and Miami 
routes, with delivery scheduled for 
March 1961. 

Pan American World Airways on 
February 24 filed application with the 
Venezuelan Government for a proposed 
schedule of seven weekly jet services in 
each direction between Caracas and 
New York. 





Japan’s soybean import requirements 
in the 1960 fiscal year which began 
April 1 have been estimated at 1,205,000 
short tons by the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forestry, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 





Home Economics and Househould Ap- 
pliances of Europe—Salon des Aris 
Menagers de l’Europe—Fair will be held 
March 2-19, 1961, at Palais du Centre 
National des Industries et des Tech- 
niques (C.N.LT.) place de la Defense in 
Paris. 

This annual exhibition provides a 
representative display of household 
equipment, utensils, antique and modern 
furniture, and a variety of tools for 
domestic use. The Fair will run 18 
days and larger quarters will permit 
greater international participation. 


Further information may be obtained 
from: Commissariat General, Salon des 
Arts Menagers, Grand Palais, Ave. 
Alexandre III, Paris 8. 





U.S. textile and textile machinery 
industries are invited to exhibit in the 
International Textile and Textile Ma- 
chine Fair at Leskovac, Yugoslavia, 
June 9-17. Descriptive brochures and 
space application forms are available 
from the Trade Development Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D.C. 





The next International Trade Fair for 
baby goods and carriages, BABY will 
be held at the Cologne, Germany, exhi- 
bition grounds, January 6-9, 1961. 

BABY will take place concurrently 
with SPOGA, International Trade Fair 
for sporting goods, camping require- 
ments, and garden furniture, but is in- 
dependent of the sporting goods exhibi- 
tion. 





The annual International Shoe Ex- 
hibit in Vigevano, Italy, will be held 
this year, September 17-25, and will be 
erttitled Shoe Week. The National As- 
sociation of Italian Shoe Manufacturers 
(ANCI) will sponsor the show, and 
states it will endeavor to make it a 
truly international exhibit. 





Exchange of Trade Fairs Set 
Between Russia and Italy 


An Italian fair is scheduled for June 
in Moscow’s Gum department store and 
a Russian show will be staged in the 
Italian Government’s chain department 
store Rinascente in Milan in October 
under the 1960 Italio-Soviet Trade 
Protocol. Approximately $1.6 million of 
products will be displayed at each fair, 
then purchased by the host country °° 
its importers.—U.S. Embassy, Rome 
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WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 


This three-part service provides—in 
a form convenient for filing and refer- 
ence—facts and figures you need as a 
foreign trader, investor, manufacturer, 
or researcher. 


Basic data in parts 1 and 2 are ob- 
tained mainly from 250 U.S. Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world and 
are analyzed, correlated, and supple- 
mented in the Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce by country analysts and special- 
ists. The statistical data in part 3 are 
based on official U.S. and foreign gov- 
ernment trade reports. 

The most recently issued WTIS re- 
ports are described below. Reports pub- 
lished since 1954 and still useful are 
listed in the December 1959 “Checklist 
of BFC Publications,” available from 
the U.S. Department of Commerce or 
its Field Offices. A subscription (see 
blank) will bring you new WTIS re- 
ports. 


Basic Data on the Economy of— 


[] Ceylon. WTIS, part 1, No. 59- 
80. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


Supersedes WTIS, part 1, No. 57-72. 

Describes geography, climate, popula- 
tion, and form of Government of Cey- 
lon, a fully independent dominion in 
the British Commonwealth. Because 
the economy is predominantly agricul- 
tural, considerable information is given 
on such products as rice, tea, rubber, 
and coconuts, as well as on fishing and 
forestry. 

Industrial production and develop- 
ment, mining, and the availability of 
electric power and gas are discussed, 
as are the means of transportation 
and communication, financial institu- 
tions and capital movements, and in- 
surance. 

Presented in some detail are high- 
lights of Ceylon’s foreign trade—ex- 
ports, leading imports, principal trad- 
ing partners, and the country’s com- 
mercial policy.. Other subjects covered 
include Ceylon’s program for economic 
development, the economic assistance 
received from the United States and 
other sources, and marketing factors. 


[] Yemen. WTIS, part 1, No. 
60-2. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Basic economic data on Yemen pre- 
sented in this report include geography, 
climate, form of government, popula- 
tion, structure of the economy, agri- 
culture, fishing, mining, industry, public 
utilities, transportation, communica- 
tions, finance, foreign trade, and mar- 
keting. 

Establishing a Business in— 


[] Mexico. WTIS, part 1, No. 

60-3. 21 pp. 10 cents. 
Supersedes WTIS, part 1, No. 55-78, 
issued in July 1955, and updates, in 
some respects, Investment in Mexico, 
& 179-page book ($1.25), issued in June 
1955, which provides basic information 
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the following part(s) of the WTIS. 


[] Part 1—Economic Reports. 
(] Part 2—Operations Reports. 
[] Part 3—Statistical Reports. 


Name.... 


Address... 





CIPY.........cc0eeeee 





Enclosed is §....... i aah covering the individual World Trade 
Information Service reports checked on this page and my subscription for 


$6 a year ($ 9.75 to foreign address). 
$6 a year ($11.00 to foreign address). 
$6 a year ($ 8.50 to foreign address). 
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Mail to the nearest U.S. Department of Commerce Field Office (see page 2), or to the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 
Enclose check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 





on conditions and outlook for United 
States investors. 


Following background information on 
the governmental framework, this re- 
port deals with Mexico’s policy on pri- 
vate investment, the types of permits 
required of aliens wishing to enter 
Mexico for business purposes, and the 
rights of aliens in Mexico, including 
land ownership and concessions, busi- 
ness ownership, and the practice of 
professions. 


Methods of operation under the Gen- 
eral Law of Mercantile Companies and 
the permissible forms of organization 
are described. Inasmuch as the cor- 
porate form is most used, and is the 
one most likely to meet the needs of 
U.S. interests, that form is discussed 
in more detail than the others. 


The section on taxation, the largest 
in the report, covers the various in- 
come tax schedules, excess profits tax, 
gross profits tax, inheritance and gift 
taxes, stamp and other taxes, and tax 
concessions. 

Other sections concern the labor law 
(labor contract, employment _limita- 
tions, hours and wages, holidays and 
vacations, severance liabilities, social 
insurance, employer obligations for 
housing, and strikes and lockouts), the 
agrarian or land law, and the mining 
law. 


[] Mozambique. WTIS, part 1, 
No. 60-1. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Mozambique is an extension of Portu- 
gal, forming an integral part of the 
Portuguese nation. Therefore, policy di- 
rection and overall control emanate 
from the Central Government in Lis- 
bon. 

The main subjects covered in this re- 
port are itemized below: 

Regulations on property, land, and 
foreign ownership and on _ mining; 
screening procedure and criteria for the 
entry of capital, exchange controls, and 





industrial investment guarantee; tariff 
concessions; types of business organiza- 
tion permitted to operate in Mozam- 
bique; regulations affecting employ- 
ment generally and the employment of 
aliens, labor legislation, and social se- 
curity; taxation; and tax exemptions 
for new industries. 


[] Investment Under the Revised 
Regulations of the Fed. Rep. of 
Germany. WTI/S, part 1, No. 60-4. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 

Supersedes WTIS, part 1, No. 59-48. 

The German Federal Bank and the 
Ministry of Economics agreed to abol- 
ish, effective July 1, 1958, the system of 
liberalized capital marks and to issue, 
simultaneously, new foreign exchange 
regulations designed to ease import of 
foreign capital into the Fed. Rep. of 
Germany and West Berlin. Shortly 
after the German mark became freely 
convertible (Dec. 29, 1958) the Govern- 
ment removed most of the remaining 
exchange controls and restrictions re- 
garding the inflow of foreign capital 
and the repatriation of foreign capital 
and the remittance of earnings on for- 
eigners’ investments. 

For the convenience of potential for- 
eign investors, the German authorities 
revised the summary of pertinent regu- 
lations published in February 1959 and 
amended it so as to include the removal 
of restrictions which took place after 
January 1959. This report contains an 
unofficial translation of this summary. 


[] Food Regulations of Brazil. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 60-2. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Gives highlights of Brazil’s basic leg- 
islation and supplementary regulations 
covering foods. 

Analysis, for which fees are charged, 
of products prepared in accordance with 
a formula is a prerequisite of registra- 
tion. The report specifies the informa- 
tion to be furnished in registering im- 
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ported (as well as domestic) foodstuffs 
and discusses the penalties imposed for 
violations with respect to noncom- 
pliance with prescribed standards, etc. 
Explained are the conditions under 
which foods and beverages in general 
are considered unfit for human con- 
sumption and the requirements respect- 
ing preservatives, colors and artificial 
sweeteners, vitamins, and containers. 
Also set forth are the special require- 
ments covering meat products, fats and 
oils, dairy products, cereal products, 
canned fruits and vegetables, and bev- 
erages. Additional information con- 
cerns labeling, documentation, and im- 
port regulations and customs duties. 


[] Import Tariff System of Bolivia. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 60-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Units of currency, weight, and mea- 
sure, as well as bases of Bolivia’s du- 
ties, method of payment of duty, pre- 
ferential duties, sales and other inter- 
nal taxes, consular documents and fees, 
and other special regulations are de- 
scribed in this publication. Supersedes 
“Import Tariff System of Bolivia,” 
WTIS, part 2, No. 57-41. 


Licensing and 
trols— 


The following five reports discuss the 
particular country’s import and export 
controls and their administration. 


[] Chile. WTIS, part 2, No. 60-8. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

(Supersedes WTIS, part 2, No. 58-8.) 
[] traq. WTIS, part 2, No. 60-1. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

(Supersedes WTIS, part 2, No. 55-122.) 
(C) Pakistan. WTIS, part 2, No. 
59-77. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

(Supersedes WTIS, part 2, No. 58-44.) 
[] Syria (UAR). WTIS, part 2, 
No. 60-7. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

(Supersedes WTIS, part 2, No. 57-30.) 
[] Tunisia. WTIS, part 2, No. 60- 
6. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


[] Pharmaceutical Regulations of 
israel. WTIS, part 2, No. 60-4. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


Control by Israel over the manufac- 
ture and sale of pharmaceutical pre- 
parations is based largely on two laws, 
some of the provisions of which are 
set forth in this report. (In addition, 
details of various regulations govern- 
mg imports into Israel, which apply to 
imports of pharmaceuticals, are given 
in WTIS, part 2, No. 57-58.) 

This report defines pharmaceuticals 
and discusses analysis and registration 
requirements, labeling and advertising, 
and import and sales restrictions, and 
refers briefly to price control and spe- 
cial regulations and to import duties. 


[] Preparing Shipments to Canada. 
WTIS, part 2, No. 60-3. 19 pp. 10 
cents. 
Supersedes WTIS, part 2, No. 58-39. 
The table of contents of this report 


Exchange Con- 
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is reproduced here to indicate the cov- 
erage: 

Shipping documents—commercial in- 
voice (forms M-A and N-A are dis- 
cussed and reproduced, as is the inter- 
national cargo invoice for air ship- 
ments), bill of lading, certificate of 
value and of origin, sanitary and other 
special certificates, alternative docu- 
ments for air cargo, U.S. shipper’s ex- 
port declaration. 

Skipments by mail—eight-ounce mer- 
chandise packages, parcel-post pack- 
ages, letter packages, sample post, 
printed matter. 


Shipments by truck—customs status - 


of trucks, bonded warehouses for truck 
shipments. 


Samples and commercial travelers; 
advertising matter. 

Labeling, marking, packing; U.S. ex- 
port controls; prohibited or controlled 
goods; entry, transit, and warehousing; 
abandoned and reexported goods. 

Customs procedure—customs | tariff 
on imports, fair market value and 
dumping duty, temporary admission, 
special categories of goods, commodity 
taxation, information on customs clas- 
sification, customs fines and penalties, 
appeals and claims, refund of duty, 
drawback. 


[] Contribution of Imports to U.S. 
Raw Material Supplies, 1958 and 
Comparisons With 1954-57. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 59-51. 8 pp. 20 cents. 
According to this report, “in 1958 
materials imported into the United 
States in crude and semimanufactured 
forms comprised approximately half of 
our total imports. Although showing a 
decline in value and representing a 
slightly reduced part of the import 
total, they m4de, as «sual, a vitally im- 


portant contribution to the supplies of - 


industrial raw materials used in this 
country.” 

Ratios of imports to total supplies 
made available in the United States 
from both domestic production and 
foreign sources for 1954-58, for com- 
modities representing 95 percent of 
total U.S. raw material imports, are 
indicated in table 1. The table also 
shows for each item the quantity and 
value of imports in 1958, together with 
principal countries of origin and the 
percentages supplied from each. Sum- 
mary data on imports and domestic 
output of metals, 1954-58, are presented 
in table 2. Table 3 provides comprehen- 
sive data on the composition of raw 
material imports by broad commodity 
categories and gives perspective as to 
the coverage of each category in table 


1. Three charts supplement the tabular 
data. 


Foreign Trade of— 

The three reports listed below pre- 
sent statistical summaries of some of 
the important aspects of the particular 
country’s foreign trade. 

Annual statistics for total trade and 


trade with the United States for 1936- 
38 and 1948-58 are given. Trade for 
1957 and 1958, by principal countries 
and principal commodities, is also 
shown, as well as items in trade with 
the United States. 


[] Greece, 1957-58. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 60-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
[] Honduras, 1957-58. WTIS, 
- part 3, No. 60-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
[] Mexico, 1957-58. WTIS, 
part 3, No. 60-2. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Total Export and Import Trade 
of the United States— 

The following two reports are part 
of the regular monthly total export 
and import trade series. Statistical data 
are given on the following: Value of ex- 
ports, imports, and balance of mer- 
chandise trade and index numbers; 
value of exports and imports by eco- 
nomic classes; exports by commodity 
groups and principal commodities; im- 
ports by commodity groups and princi- 
pal commodities; exports and imports 
by areas and continents; and exports, 
including reexports, and general im- 
ports by leading countries and areas. 

[] January-November 1959. 
WTIS, part 3, No. 60-1. 4 pp. 20 
cents. 

[] January-December 1959 
(and Comparisons With 1953- 
58). WTIS, part 3, No. 60-6. 12 
pp. 20 cents. 


[] United States Trade With Ma- 
jor World Areas, Januvary-Decem- 
ber 1959. WTIS, part 3, No. 60-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

This report presents statistics pertin- 
ent to an evaluation of recent trends 
in U.S. foreign trade. The principal 
changes in exports and imports from 
1958 to 1959 are pointed out. Value of 
total exports and imports and of the 
trade with six major areas in the last 
2 years is shown by commodity 
groups. Also given are broad geog- 
raphic distributions for 7 years, 1953-59. 


[] World Trade Review as of Jan- 
vary 1960. WTIS, part 3, No. 60-4. 
12 pp. 20 cents. 

The foreign trade of the free-world 
countries and six of the Soviet bloc 
countries for the latest available pe- 
riod is presented in this statistical 
summary. 

Annual free-world and area totals 
are given in table 1 for 1957 and 1953, 
together with quarterly totals at an- 
nual rates for 1958 and the first three 
quarters of 1959. Table 2 shows ex- 
ports and table 3, imports, of indivi(- 
ual countries by quarters for 1958 and 
the first three quarters of 1959 and 
annually for 1957 and 1958. Available 
monthly data for January-December 
1959 are presented in table 4 for exports 
and table 5 for imports. 
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Japanese Electronic 
Exports To U.S. Rise 


Exports of electronic products to the 
United States from Japan in 1959 to- 
taled $75.6 million or nearly three and 
one-half times those of 1958. The prin- 
cipal increase was accounted for by 
radio receivers, totaling $62.4 million in 
1959, compared with $17.9 million in 










The expansion in electronic exports 
placed the Japanese electronic indus- 
tries group among the top three earners 
of dollar exchange in 1959. The leading 
export to the United States was cloth- 
ing valued at $111.7 million, followed 
by electronic products at $75.6 million, 
and iron and steel at $74.4 million. 


Of the total value of Japan’s exports 
of electronic products in 1959 to all 
countries—$135.3 million—those to the 
United States accounted for 56 percent. 
First half-year exports to thé United 
States were $22 million; third quarter, 
$24 million; and fourth quarter, $30 
million. 

Products showing heaviest export 
gains to the United States last year 
were as follows: Radio receivers hav- 
ing three or more transistors, 1.2 mil- 
lion units in the first half, 1.3 million 
in the third quarter, and 1.5 million in 
the fourth quarter; and receiving tubes 
2.1 million units in the first half, 2.6 
million in the third quarter, and 3.0 mil- 
lion in the fourth quarter.—Electronics 
Division, Business and Defense Services 
Administration. 
































Argentina Approves 
Petrochemical Plant 


The Argentine Government has given 
final approval to the $60-million invest- 
ment of the Fish International Corp. 
covering establishment of an integrated 
plant for the production of various 
petrochemicals, including natural rub- 
ber and high-grade motor fuel. 


Machinery and equipment for the 
project are exempt from import sur- 
charges and the total foreign invest- 
ment capital involved may be insured 
under the Investment Guaranty Pro- 
gram of the International Cooperation 
Administration. 

The action was taken by Decree No. 
2154 of February 25, 1960, published in 
the Boletin Oficial of March 7, 1960.— 
U.S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 
























Total U.S. exports of domestic mer- 
chandise in January 1960 were valued 
at $1,466 million, a level about 6 per- 
cent Jess than the December 1959 total 
of $1,553.6 million but about 15 percent 
more than the January 1959 total of 
$1,270 million, according to the Bureau 
of the Census. 
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Indian Steel Output Sets Record 


The Indian steel industry reached new high levels of production in 
1959. Steel ingot production totaled 2,434,044 long tons, 34 percent 
above the previous high attained in 1958. Pig iron production in 1959 
was likewise at a new record level, the 3,050,166 tons exceeding 1958 


by 46 percent. 


Open hearth steel production pre- 
dominates in India, as does carbon steel. 
Open hearth steel in 1959 accounted for 
97 percent of total production with the 
rest coming from electric furnaces. Car- 
bon steel represented 99 percent of the 
total, with the rest alloy steel. Stain- 
less steel is not produced in India. 


Privately Owned Plants Expand 


The record levels achieved in 1959 
were largely a result of the capacity 
expansion at privately owned plants 
and to a lesser extent at Government- 
owned plants. Expansion of the private- 
ly owned plants in steel has been com- 
pleted. The only large part remaining 
to be done is installation of a new bar 
and rod mill at the Indian Iron & Steel 
Co.’s works and the revamping of some 
of the older mills at the Tata Iron & 
Steel Co., the rail and structural mill, 
sheet bar and billet mill No. 1, and 
merchant mill. Indian Iron & Steel Co.’s 
bar and rod mill is scheduled to go into 
production about June 1960, while 
Tata’s revamping program, phased over 
a longer period, is expected to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1960. 

Indications are that both Tata and 
Indian Iron should be able to reach 
their targets by the end of the second 
5-year plan on March 31, 1961, if some 
of the impediments beyond their control 
—such as deterioration in the quality of 
the iron ore and of the coal received at 
their works—are removed. 


Government Plants in Construction 
The three Government-owned plants 
are in varying stages of construction. 
In Rourkela, the last of the three coke 
oven batteries is nearing completion as 





Indian Manganese Ore 
Royalties Lowered 


The Central Government of India, by 
amending the Second Schedule of the 
Mines and Minerals Act of 1957, has 
lowered the royalty rates on manganese 
ore to levels existing before June 1958. 


The rates were lowered from 12.5 per 
cent to 7.5 percent on the sale price at 
mine for high grade ore of 45 percent 
manganese and above, and from 10 to 5 
percent for ore below 45 percent. 


As a result of this action of February 
15, the mining industry is looking for- 
ward to increased exports of manganese 
ore.—Iron and Steel Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 










is the third blast furnace. The second 
open hearth furnace began production 
in August 1959, the third was ready 
in February 1960, and the fourth was 
near completion. The steel melting shop, 
consisting of three Linz Donawitz con- 
verters, four open hearth furnaces, and 
two mixers as well as an oxygen ton- 
nage plant, was completed on December 
7 and the blooming and slabbing mill on 
December 14. The pace of construction 
of the other rolling mills is understood 
to be good also. All the departments 
of the steel plant are expected to be 
completed by March 1961. 


In Bhilai, the second coke oven bat- 
tery and second blast furnace began 
operations in December. The first raw 
steel was tapped from the first open 
hearth furnace in October and from the 
second open hearth furnace in Decem- 
ber. The blooming mill began produc- 
tion in November and the billet mill in 
December. The other two rolling mills, 
the rail and structural mill and the 
merchant mill, are expected to be com- 
pleted in the first half of 1960, and the 
plant in all respects by the end of 1960. 


In Durgapur, the first coke oven 
battery was lighted on August 24, 1959, 
and the first blast furnace began opera- 
tions in December. The entire plant is 
expected to be completed by July 1961. 

A fourth Government plant is pro- 
posed, probably to be located at Bokaro 
in the Province of Bihar. An interim- 
report on this plant by an Indian firm 
of consulting engineers has been sub- 
mitted to the Government. The size of 
this plant will depend upon, among 
other factors, the total steel target for 
the third 5-year plan, tentatively fixed 
at 10 million ingot tons. The project is 
not expected to take a tangible form 
until completion of studies being made 
of the country’s requirements of steel 
products. 

A fifth Government plant, for the 
production of alloy and special steels, 
is also under consideration and a report 
by the firm of Indian consulting engi- 
neers examining the project is expected 
to be made to the Indian Government 
in June 1960. A second alloy and special 
steel plant, for which Tata has sub- 
mitted plans, is being discussed. 


New Railway Lines Completed 


The Indian Railways are continuing 
their efforts to handle the heavily in- 
creased traffic expected to originate 
from the expansion of steelmaking ca- 


(Continued on page $2) 
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food tilidlly ITEMS 





The following items were ex- 
cerpted by the Food Industries 
Division, usiness and Defense 
Services Administration, from re- 
cent U.S. Foreign Service reports. 

The Netherlands imported almost 2 
million tons of U.S. feed grains for use 
within the country in 1959; with the ex- 
ception of grain sorghums, this country 
has been a large and steady market for 
U.S. grains. In the past year, the Neth- 
erlands has taken approximately 250,- 
000 tons of sorghum, which appears to 
be established in the feed and grain in- 
dustry. Little research has been done 
in the country on grain sorghums as 
feed.—U.S. Embassy, The Hague. 





An import tender for frozen whole 
chickens from the U.S. and Canada has 
been published by the West German 
authorities. The tender extends through- 
out the remainder of 1960.—U.S. Em- 
bassy, Bonn. 





The final official Burma Government 
forecast of rice paddy production is 
6,916,200 tons, compared with last year’s 
6,485,000 tons. This level is still below 
the prewar average of 7.5 million tons. 
Present acreage for the next season’s 
production is 10.6 million, compared 
with 10.4 million for the preceding year. 
—U.S. Embassy, Rangoon. 





India’s exports of pepper in the 1959- 
60 production year (Nov.-Oct.) were 
16,500 long tons, according to the trade, 
which forecasts the same quantity for 
the 1960-61 season. Official exports in 
1958-59 were 12,796 tons. Total produc- 
tion this year is estimated at 2,600 tons, 
2,500 tons more than last year.—U.S. 
Consulate General, Bombay. 





Swiss imports of frozen and ready- 
to-cook poultry continued to expand 
last year. Imports of dressed poultry 
totaled 13,000 metric tons, compared 
with almost 11,000 in 1958; imports 
from the United States were 8,944 com- 
pared with 6,000. Imports of shell eggs 
also were up. Domestic production 
showed little change.—U.S. Embassy, 
Bern. 





Production of Brazil nuts in 1960 is 
estimated by the trade to be 32,000 
metric tons, with the possibility that it 
might rise as high as 35,000 tons by 
July or August, the end of the harvest- 
ing season. This output is considered 
normal.—U.S. Embassy, Rio de Janeiro. 





Consumption of tobacco products in 
France in 1959 declined about 4.2 per- 
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cent in quantity from the record 1958 
level, according to preliminary infor- 
mation. The quantity of products man- 
ufactured and the consumption of leaf 
declined even more sharply, by 6 to 7 
percent. Consumption of U.S. leaf de- 
clined slightly less than the average. 
Domestic and French African leaf met 
three-fourths of the requirements.—U:.S. 
Embassy, Paris. 





Total purchases of Ghana’s main 
cocoa production had reached 291,514 
long tons when they were terminated 
on March 10. If preliminary private es- 
timates of from 20,000 to 25,000 tons 
for the mid crop are realized in August, 
the country’s total season output will 
reach at least 311,000 tons, an all-time 
high. The importance of the 1959-60 
production is emphasized by a review of 
previous figures for the past decade 
which show peaks of 264,000 tons in 
1956-57 and 262,000 in 1950-51. The key 
factor in the season just ended appears 
to have been favorable weather.—U.S. 
Embassy, Accra. 





Exports of tea from Pakistan in 1959- 
60 rose to 17 million pounds compared 
with 9.9 million the preceding year, 
despite the fact that production went 
up only from 56.3 million pounds to 56.8 
during the same period.—U.S. Embassy, 
Karachi. 





Uruguay imported 48,619 metric tons 
of potatoes for food and 16,753 tons for 
seed in the first 7 months of fiscal 1960. 
Production for the year is expected to 
be 43 percent below the preceding year; 
acreage was nearly one-fifth less. 

Early estimates for purchases of seed 
potatoes, traditionally imported for the 
fall production, are for 8,000 to 12,000 
metric tons in August-September 1960. 
U.S. exporters interested in selling seed 
potatoes to Uruguay will be given an 
opportunity to bid on the Government 
purchase invitation—U.S. Embassy, 
Montevideo. 





An established brewery company in 
Port-of-Spain, Trinidad, is planning to 
construct three new breweries in The 
West Indies. The probable locations are 
Antigua and St. Kitts in the Leeward 
Islands and Grenada in the Windward 
Islands. The estimated cost of each 
brewery is $590,000, 40 percent of which 
will be offered to local investors in the 
respective islands. The parent com- 
pany, which also manufactures glass, 
has total assets of over $3 million— 
U.S. Consulate General, Port-of-Spain., 


* 


Indian Steel ... 


(Continued from page $1) 
pacity. A number of new lines have 
been completed in the steel and coal 
belts to supply raw materials to the 
steel plants. These included the 18-mile 
Noamundi-Banspani_ section on_ the 
South Eastern Railway for carrying 
iron ore to the Tata steel works, a 56- 
mile line from Dalli-Rajhara to Bhilai 
for bringing iron ore, and a 14-mile 
line from Ahiwara to Bhilai for trans- 
porting limestone from the Nandini 
quarries. 

A new 42-mile Chandrapura-Muri line 
on the Eastern Railway has also been 
recently opened for traffic. The new line 
is part of a bigger 184-mile broad 
gage line extending from Chandrapura 
to Ranchi and from there to Bondamun- 
da which, when completed, will link the 
rich coal-bearing areas in South Bihar 
with the steel plants at Rourkela and 
Bhilai. The line will also serve the 
heavy machine building plant and the 
forge foundry at Hatia, near Ranchi. 


The railways are investigating the 
possibility of increasing the haulage ca- 
pacity of freight trains to carry raw 
materials to the various steel plants. 
Experiments are stated to have been 
successfully conducted in hauling over 
300 freight cars at a time by using 
three locomotives simultaneously. 

Notwithstanding these efforts, trans- 
port facilities are lagging much behind 
progressive additions to steelmaking ca- 
pacity. Work on electrification of the 
rail link to the ore mines which supply 
Tata, Indian Iron, and Durgapur has 
fallen behind schedule. The rail link 
connecting Rourkela with its iron ore 
mines is not ready. 

In addition to these transportation 
problems, a major difficulty in attaining 
maximum production has been a de- 
terioration in the quality of both iron 
ore and coal, causing a loss in output 
and increasing costs. The coal situation 
has been aggravated by a delay in the 
installation of Government coal wash- 
eries at Bhojudih and Patherdih, which 
are to supply washed coal to Tata Iron 
& Steel Corp. and Indian Iron & Steel 

orp. 


Exportable Surpluses in 1959 


Because of the completion of some 


blast furnaces ahead of steel furnaces 
there was a exportable surplus of pig 
iron in 1959, which is expected to rise 
to a much higher level in 1960. Exports 
of pig iron in the first 9 months of 
1959 amounted to 26,814 tons, of which 
approximately four-fifths went to Japan 
and one-fifth to the United States. The 
exportable surplus in 1960, the great 
bulk of which would be foundry iron, 
has been estimated by various sources 
at 350,000 tons or more. 

A surplus of scrap was also available 
in 1959. The 9-month export total was 
190,588 tons, of which all except 100 
tons was sent to Japan. Export of fer- 
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rous scrap from India has been increas- 
ing since the beginning of 1959. Against 
an export of about 70,000 tons during 
January-September of 1958, the corre- 
sponding period in 1959 showed an im- 


provement of 120,000 tons. It is es- 
timated that by the end of 1959 India 
probably had exported about 250,000 
tons of scrap. The improvement in ex- 
ports of ferrous scrap in 1959 was at- 
tributed to the Government policy of 
allowing barter deals against imports 
of finished steel. 

About 1 million tons of scrap, classi- 
fied into three groups—industrial, re- 
rollable, and melting—are produced in 
India annually, the trade estimates. In 
both industrial and rerollable scrap a 
shortage exists, while in melting scrap 
there is a surplus. With the completion 
of the current steel expansion program, 
scrap production is expected to increase 
to 1.5 million tons and to create a fur- 
ther surplus in melting scrap. 

Of an estimated 464,000 tons of melt- 
ing scrap producted in India annually, 
about 100,000 tons are consumed do- 
mestically in 20 electric steel furnaces. 
To encourage the domestic consumption 
of scrap the Government has licensed 
9 scrap-based electric steel furnaces 
and proposes to license 16 more, but 
judging from the present level of con- 
sumption these are unlikely to consume 
more than 100,000 tons of scrap. It 
seems therefore that domestic scrap 
consumption will continue to lag behind 
growing domestic scrap potential. Sta- 
tistics relating to industry stocks of 
ferrous scrap are not available. 


Requirements for steel mill products 
have been met partly by imports, which 
were a factor in the easier steel supply 
position in 1959 than prevailed in the 
preceding 2 or 3 years, although a less 
important factor than increased do- 
mestic production. Imports of steel in 
the first 9 months of 1959 totaled 
810,292 tons compared with 752,181 tons 
in the corresponding period of 1958. 
The increase was attributed to barter 
deals in which steel was obtained in 
exchange for ferrous scrap, iron ore, 
and manganese ore. These deals are 
expected to continue in 1960, although 
with increased domestic production it 
is anticipated that imports will decline. 

Indian imports of steel by country of 
origin, for the first 9 months of 1959, 
are shown_in the accompanying table. 


Indian Imports of Steel 
First 9 Months, 1959 


Source Amount Percent 


[Long tons] of total 











United Kingdom 17.1 
on wih ee ae Sea eb eat 14.1 
Germany, Fed. Rep. of ...... 85,498 10.6 
Belgium 67,651 8.3 
France 64,404 7.9 
Teles, stishisisinipcucenciinais a 7.1 
United States cesses $6,146 4.5 
All other countries ............... 73,447 91 


—Iron and Steel Division, Business 
and Defense Services Administration. 
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U.S. Plywood Imports 
Increase 46 Percent 


Imports of plywood into the United 
States in 1959 totaled 1,330.2 million 
square feet, surface measure, an in- 
crease of 46 percent over the 911.4 mil- 
lion square feet imported in 1958. 


Japan continued to be the leading 
supplier, shipping in 811 million square 
feet; thé Philippine Republic was sec- 
ond with 214 million; and Canada, third, 
with 60 million. The Philippines sup- 
planted Canada as the second largest 
source of U.S. imports, and the three 
leaders accounted for 82 percent of to- 
tal shipments into the United States. 
All but a fraction is hardwood plywood. 

Hardwood plywood is used principal- 
ly in the production of flush doors, fur- 
niture, cabinets—such as TV and kitch- 
en cabinets—and mobile homes. The 
principal imported species is lauan 
(Philippine mahogany), which comes 
largely from Japan. 

United States Plywood Imports, 
1956-59, a 4-year analysis of Bureau 
of the Census reports, is for sale by the 
Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 
25, D.C., or the Field Offices of the U.S. 
Department of Commerce, at 5 cents 
a copy.—Forest Products Division, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion. ' 





Japan Chief Producer 
Of Sewing Machines 


Japan is now the principal producer 
of sewing machines, accounting for 40 
percent of world production, according 
to the Japanese press. Approximately 70 
percent of Japanese output is exported. 


Zig-zag sewing machines have been a 
recent feature of the export market. 
Exports of this type of sewing machine 
to the United States and other world 
markets has expanded steadily and fur- 
ther increases are expected.—Consumer 
Durable Goods Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





India Revises ... 

(Continued from page 13) 
proximity that one prominent mark of 
origin is sufficient. 

The new regulations do not apply to 
the following kinds of goods: 
Goods having no name, trademark, 


. description, or English words; material 


imported for the railways and marked 
with the railway name; goods not im- 
ported for sale or trade; samples or 
patterns having no trade value; articles 
for free distribution for advertising. 
On imported goods, the mark of 
origin must have been applied at the 
time of importation and must remain at 
the time of sale in India. The indica- 
tion of origin may be attached, en- 
closed, annexed, inserted, secured, fas- 
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Production of Steel 
In Sweden at Record 


The year 1959 was a record year for 
the Swedish steel industry. Production 
recovered from the reduced level of 
1958 and surpassed the previous rec- 
ord attained in 1957. 

Preliminary statistics indicate that 
production of steel ingots reached 2,- 
857,000 metric tons in 1959, 18 percent 
higher than in 1958 and 14 percent 
over 1957. 

Production of finished steel was also 
at a record level resulting from the 
high level of both domestic and export 
demand for most steel mill products. 
The widespread restocking activities of 
steel merchants and users stimulated 
demands and the building and construc- 
tion boom brought record demands for 
structural shapes and concrete rein- 
forcing bars. 

The rising internal and foreign de- 
mand for Swedish steel in 1959 resulted 
in extended delivery periods for many 
products and rising domestic prices. 
Prices for export, however, remained 
relatively stable. The order backlog 
on Swedish steel mills at the end of 
1959 was 50 percent larger than a 
year ago. Some mills were booked 
up well into 1961 for several products. 
The improvement in order acceptances 
was especially marked by export orders, 
which will help to insure full-scale 
operation and a continued high level 
of exports in 1960. 


Steel Imports Exceed Exports 


Stimulated by large orders for rails 
and track accessories from Brazil and 
India and by increased demand from 
the United States as a result of the 
steel strike, Swedish steel exports in 
1959 rose to an’all-time high of 474,- 
000 metric tons. In spite of the in- 
creased level of exports, imports of 
steel into Sweden continued to exceed 
exports by a wide margin. The coun- 
tries of the European Coal and Steel 
Community are the principal destina- 
tions of Swedish exports of steel and 
the principal sources of imports. 

According to the U.S. Bureau of 
Census the United States imported 44,- 
000 metric tons of finished steel prod- 
ucts, principally wire rods and con- 
crete reinforcing bars, from Sweden, 
and exported 23,000 metric tons, prin- 
cipally plates, cold rolled sheets and 
tinplate. Both trades were affected by 
the steel strike in the United States 
resulting in a rise in imports and a de- 
cline in exports of steel to Sweden.— 
Iron and Steel Division, Business and 
Defense Services Administration. 





tened, stitched, sewn, woven, or 
stamped, providing it complies also with 
all other provisions of these marking 
regulations. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 





Canada Implements Some Textile 


Tariff Renegotiations Under GATT ® 


Canada on April 1 implemented the results of the first part of Ca- 
nadian tariff concessions on textiles and related products renegotiated 
with the United States and other countries under the General Agree- 


ment on Tariffs and Trade. 


The renegotiations were conducted 
as a result of the continuing revision 
of Canada’s customs tariff begun sev- 
eral years ago. In carrying out the re- 
vision, individual tariff schedules are 
referred to the Canadian Tariff Board 
for investigation and recommendations, 
and on the basis of the recommenda- 
tions the language and in some cases 
the rate structure is revised. Insofar as 
the revision extends to products which 
are the subject of concessions under 
GATT, international negotiations are 
required with a view to compensatory 
adjustments in case for which previ- 
ously negotiated rates are increased. 


The recently completed renegotia- 
tions between Canada and the United 
States related to the Canadian Govern- 
ment’s proposals for modification or 
withdrawal of the present Canadian 
concessions set out in list A. The pro- 
posals were based’ on a Canadian Tariff 
Board recommendation that Canada 
adopt a new tariff nomenclature for 
the textile products involved and in 
‘some cases replace present compound 
duties with ad valorem duties. The 
Board also recommended duty changes 
affecting a number of products on list 
A, including some moderate increases. 
Total concessions on list A cover prod- 
ucts accounting for average Canadian 
imports from the Uni States in 1956- 
58 estimated at C$141 million and in- 
clude principally products of cotton, silk, 
and manmade fibers. 

As a result of the recently completed 
renegotiations Canada’s GATT schedule 
as negotiated with the United States 
will include the concessions made for 
list B. These concessions cover products 
accounting for average Canadian im- 
ports from the United States in the 3 
years 1956-58, estimated at C$168 mil- 
lion. 

List A and list B contain a large num- 
ber of identical products. There _ is, 
however, a twdfold difference in the 
lists. First, the concessions in list B 
are in Canada’s new tariff nomenclature 
and in a number of instances duties have 
been changed from previous rates or 
have been changed from a compound to 
an ad valorem basis. Secondly, list B 
contains a greater number of conces- 
sions than list A, including a number of 
nontextile concessions. As already noted, 
Canada has as a result of its tariff re- 
vision reduced a number of duties on 
textile products previously negotiated 
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with the United States. The duty re- 
ductions made on the textile products 
did not, however, offset the increases 
made and Canada has granted duty 
bindings on additional textile products 
and duty reductions on a number of 
nontextile products to compensate fully 
for the increases resulting from its 
tariff revision. 


On September 30, 1959 the intention 
of the United States to participate in 
the renegotiation was publicly an- 
nounced. The public was invited to sub- 
mit views on the possible effect on 
United States trade of Canada’s re- 
negotiation of the concessions involved, 
as well as views regarding concessions 
which the United States might seek, 
or accept, from Canada as compensa- 
tion for the modification or withdrawal 
of the concessions. 

A number of suggestions for possible 
items of compensation were received 
as a result of the public announcement, 
and most of the nontextile concessions 
in list B were negotiated as the result 
of the suggestions. 

Information as to individual items 
contained in lists A and B may be ob- 
tained from the Office of Economic Af- 
fairs, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D.C, 
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Increase in Cheese 
Quotas Recommended 


The U.S. Tariff Commission has found, 
Commissioners Schreiber and Sutton 
-dissenting, that the annual quota for 
import of Edam and Gouda cheeses may 
be increased from 4,600,200 pounds to 
9,200,400 pounds and that the quota for 
Italian-type cheeses made of cow’s milk 
(Romano, Reggiano, Parmesan, Provolo- 
ni, Provelette, and Sbriz) may be in- 
creased from 9,200,100 pounds to 11,- 
500,100 pounds without materialy inter- 
fering with or rendering ineffective the 
U.S. price-support program for milk and 
butterfat. 

The finding, which was released in a 
report to the President, is the result 
of the Commission’s investigation No. 
22-6 (supplemental) on import of the 
cheeses into the United States. 

The investigation was instituted in 
response to a letter from the President 
of October 20, 1959, in which he request- 
ed the Commission to make an imme- 
diate investigation of import of the 
aforementioned cheeses under the pro- 
visions of section 22(d) of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Act, as amended, to 
determine what if any additional quan- 
tities of the cheeses may be permitted 
to be imported without materially inter- 
fering with or rendering ineffective the 
price-support program on milk and but- 
terfat. Import quotas were originally 
imposed on these cheeses in 1953. 

The new quotas will not go into effect 
until the President approves them and 
issues the necessary proclamation. 


Farm Products To Be Sold 
Pakistan Under P.L. 480 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced that the United States 
has reached agreements with the Gov- 
ernment of Pakistan on programs where- 
by it will sell to that country agricul- 
tural commodities under title I, Public 
Law 480. 

Under the first program, wheat and/ 
or wheat flour to a value of $72.2 mil- 
lion, including certain ocean transpor- 
tation costs, or approximately 1 million 
‘metric tons, will be sold to Pakistan. 

A supplemental program calls for sale 
of the following: 99 million pounds of 
cottonseed and/or soybean oil to a value 
of $12 million; 5,300 bales of American 
Egyptian cotton, $1.7 million; tobacco 
to a value of $1 million. Ocean trans- 
portation is estimated at $1.2 million, 
bringing the total to a value of $15.9 
million. 

Proceeds from the sales are to be 
used for Export-Import Bank loans to 
private U.S. and Pakistani business 
firms, loans and grants for economic 
development, payment of U.S. obliga- 
tions, and various other U.S. purposes. 
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U.S. Accepts Swiss 
Accession to GATT 


The United States on March 30 ac- 
cepted the declaration of November 22, 
1958, governing the provisional acces- 
sion of Switzerland to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Under the arrangement for Swiss 
accession to GATT, Switzerland, with 
certain exceptions relating to articles 
XI and XV of the General Agreement, 
and other contracting parties accepting 
the declaration undertake to apply the 
provisions of GATT to each other. 

United States acceptance of the de- 
caration does not involve modification 
of any tariff concessions. The United 
States does, by acceptance, acquire di- 
rect rights to the tariff concessions ne- 
gotiated between Switzerland and other 
contracting parties, not including the 
United States, in 1958. In return, Swit- 
zerland acquires direct rights to the 
existing U.S. schedule of tariff conces- 
sions in GATT. 

Public notice of acceptance of the 
declaration was issued on September 9, 
1959, together with the text of the gen- 
eral provisions of the declaration. 


A published statement of the results 
of the 1958 tariff negotiations with 
Switzerland may be purchased from the 
Contracting Parties‘ to GATT, Villa 
Bocage, Geneva, Switzerland, and may 
be consulted at the Division of Trade 
Agreements, U.S. Department of State, 
and at the U.S. Department of Com- 
merce in Washington and its Field Of- 
fices. 


United States-Swiss trade relations 
are also governed by a bilateral trade 
agreement negotiated in 1936 and sub- 
sequently supplemented several times. 
The bilateral agreement will continue 
in force between the United States and 
Switzerland outside the framework of 
GATT. The United States and Switzer- 
land, however, on March 29 concluded 
an exchange of notes which provides 
that continuance in force of obligations 
under the bilateral trade agreement will 
not prevent either country from taking 
action permitted under an exception, 
reservation, or waiver of GATT. 


The most recent prior supplementary 
agreement was an exchange of notes on 
December 30, 1959, relating to entry 
into force of the new nomenclature of 
the Swiss schedule of tariff concessions 
to the bilateral agreement (Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, Jan. 11, 1960, p. 6). 
This modification was limited to changes 
in tariff mumbers and descriptions of 
tariff items but did not involve changes 
in duty rates or other changes in sub- 
stance of concessions granted by Swit- 
rrland to the United States. U.S. tariff 
concessions granted Switzerland under 
the bilateral agreement were not affect- 
td by the exchange of notes. 
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U.S. GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 


Lead and Zinc Report Completed 


The U.S. Tariff Commission on March 
31 submitted to the Congress its three- 
part report on lead and zinc. The re- 
port was prepared in response to Sen- 
ate Resolution No. 162, approved by the 
Senate on August 21, 1959, directing 
the Commission to make the investiga- 
tion pursuant to section 332 of the 
Tariff Act of 1930. 


Part I of the report is fact gathering 
and analytic. It deals with such matters 
as consumption; production; prices; 
Government assistance programs; ex- 
ports; imports; customs treatment, in- 
cluding the import quota plan applica- 
ble to unmanufactured lead and zinc; 
and the trade in certain manufactured 
articles of lead and zinc, which are not 
under the quota plan. 


With respect to the quotas, the Com- 
mission concluded that they have not 
proved satisfactory. The Commission 
found that imports of lead and zinc 
products had increased after the quotas 
were established on unmanufactured 
lead and zinc. The increases were not 
large, and in many cases the upward 
trend had started before the quotas 
were imposed. The six Commissioners 
had no differences on part I of the re- 
port. 

There were, however, sharp differ- 
ences within the Commission on the 
question of submitting specific findings 
as requested in section 2 of the resolu- 
tion, namely, “what additional import 
restrictions, if any (by way of increased 
duties or import quotas or both) need 
to be imposed ... in order that lead 
and zinc mining operations in the 
United States may be conducted on a 
sound and stable basis.” 

In part II of the report four Com- 
missioners refrained from submitting 
specific findings. They held that the 
statutes creating the Commission and 
defining its duties do not include sub- 
mission of specific findings in response 
to the Senate resolution pursuant to 
section 332. To do so would be an 
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“extra-legal act” and would expand the 
functions and duties of the Commission 
beyond those prescribed by the Con- 
gress. 


In part III of the report two Com- 
missioners disagreed with the: majority. 
They held that neither section 332 of 
the Tariff Act of 1930 nor any other 
provision of law forbids the Commission 
from furnishing information which 
would be helpful to a full understand- 
ing of a particular problem under re- 
view. The two Commissioners were of 
the opinion that submission of findings 
does not make or recommend tariff pol- 
icy, but rather is in the nature of sup- 
plying full information and the Senate 
is free “to attach as much weight to it 
as it chooses.” 


Accordingly, the two Commissioners 
Suggested termination of the present 
quota plan and in lieu thereof impo- 
sition of higher import duties not only 
on unmanufactured lead and zine but 
also on certain products produced 
therefrom. 

A bill (H.R. 11584) to implement the 


minority views was introduced in the 
House on April 6. . 





U.S. Approves Import 
Of Foreign Property 


Aircraft engine parts, tires for re- 
capping, and obsolescent truck parts 
were among the foreign excess prop- 
erty items approved for importation 
into the United States in March, Busi- 
ness and Defense Services Administra- 
tion, U.S. Department of Commerce, 
reports. 


Foreign excess property is property 
sold abroad by the U.S. Government, 
and may be imported into the United 
States only if needed to remedy a short- 
age or otherwise to benefit the country’s 
economy. 

A variety of automotive equipment, 
a large quantity of silver reflectorized 
sheeting, and some chain hoists were in- 
cluded in property denied entry into 
the United States. 

The.March report of approvals fol- 
lows: 44 lots of aircraft engine parts; 
1 baler, for scrap metal for personal 
use; 3 cranes for personal use; 457 
low-pressure cylinders; 5,083 tires for 
recapping; 249 obsolescent truck parts. 

Items disapproved for importation 
were: 355 chain hoists; 309 frequency 
meters; 74 inner tubes; 50 tons jeep 
parts; 28,065 pounds silver refiectorized 
sheeting; 2,000 tires; 19 trucks; 4,290 
truck parts; 94 tube testers. 





U.S. total feed grain exports increased 
in February 1960, but this upturn did 
not continue into March, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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U.S., Rumania Desire 
Expansion of Trade 


Upon conclusion on March 30 of an 
agreement between the United States 
and Rumania for a settlement of fi- 
nancial questions, the U.S. Department 
of State released the following state- 
ment on U.S.-Rumanian trade rela- 
tions: 

“In the course of negotiations be- 
tween representatives of the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the 


Government of the Rumanian People’s 
Republic for conclusion of an agree- 
ment concerning financial questions be- 
tween the two countries, it was mu- 
tually agreed that a settlement of 
these questions would contribute to the 
development of conditions favorable for 
increased trade between the two coun- 
tries. 


“With the conclusion today of the 
agreement between the United States 
of America and the Rumanian People’s 
Republic, relating to financial ques- 
tions, the two Governments affirm their 
desire to see an expansion of peaceful 
trade between the two countries. In 
this connection the two Governments 
have agreed to exchange and to dis- 
seminate by appropriate means infor- 
mation concerning opportunities for 
trade between the two countries. They 
have agreed also to facilitate travel 
to their countries by commercial rep- 
resentatives and officials of the other 
country. As conditions permit, the two 
Governments will give consideration to 
such additional measures as will con- 
tribute to the development of expanded 
trade relations between the United 
States and Rumania. 


“The Governments of the United 
States of America and the Rumanian 
People’s Republic welcome the possi- 
bility of creating through such efforts 
favorable conditions for the expansion 
of peaceful trade and the development 
of more normal trade relations which 


should also serve as a means of increas- 
ing contacts between the peoples of the 
two countries.” 


DLF Approves $2 Million 


Peruvian Housing Loan 


The U.S. Development Loan Fund 
has approved a $2 million loan in 
Peruvian currency to Asociacion Mutual 
de Creditos para Vivienda Peru, a 
privately owned mutual savings and 
loan association in. Lima to aid the 
association in making loans for the 
financing of privately owned low- and 
medium-priced homes. 

Of the funds loaned, $1 million will 
be made available from DLF resources 
and $1 million from Peruvian soles 
made available to DLF under Public 
Law 480. 


Development of Peruvian industrial 
and mineral resources is causing a 
shift of population from subsistence 
agriculture to urban employment. In 
Greater Lima alone, an_ estimated 
300,000 to 400,000 people need improved 
housing if health, safety, and produc- 
tivity are to be protected and improved. 





U.S. To Sell Farm 
Products to Iceland 


The U.S. Department of Agriculture 
has announced the signing of an agree- 
ment between the Governments of the 
United States and Iceland for the sale 
under title I of Public Law 480 of the 
following commodities: 

Approximately 270,000 bushels of 
wheat and wheat flour to a value of 
$600,000; 90,000 ‘hundredweight of 
cracked corn and corn meal, $375,000; 
122,000 bushels of barley and barley 
meal, $175,000; 11,000 hundredweight of 
rice, $60,000; 440,000 pounds of tobacco 
and tobacco products, $440,000; 830,000 
pounds of cottonseed and soybean oil, 
$100,000; ocean transportation  esti- 
mated at $100,000, to a total of $1,850,- 
000. 

Proceeds from the sale are to be used 
for economic development loans, pay- 
ment of U.S. obligations, and various 
other U.S. purposes, 
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